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HIGHLIGHTS 


IN A TALK TO THE CLOSING 
session of the Labor-Management Con- 
ference, President Daniel J. Tobin of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters addressed a few pointed 
remarks to the employers of the na- 
tion which they would do well to pon- 
der. “The more you endeavor to 
crucify labor through legislation or 
otherwise,” the veteran labor leader 
warned, “the more you remove the 
possibility of peaceful labor relations. 
Extreme demands or legislation de- 
signed to destroy labor will not only 
fail to bring about your desires, but 
will produce such radicalism that I 
doubt if our system of free enterprise 
would survive.” 


WORKERS WHO HAVE LOST 
their jobs since V-J Day are being of- 
fered new employment paying from 
34 to 53 per cent less than they earned 
before, a recent government survey of 
conditions in three “typical” cities re- 
vealed. In Columbus it was found that 
a majority of the male applicants for 
unemployment insurance had earned 
$55 a week or more in their last jobs, 
whereas only seven per cent of the 
jobs open at the time of the survey paid 
this much. In Trenton 95 per cent of 
the available jobs were less remunera- 
tive than the last previous employ- 
ment, with only one out of three of the 
new jobs available paying as much as 
$40 a week. In Atlanta, where more 
than half the men seeking unemploy- 
ment insurance formerly earned $50 
or more, only 12 per cent of the jobs 
now open offer that much. 


SHIPBUILDING WILL PROVIDE 
only 300,000 jobs by the end of the 
year, as compared with a wartime peak 
of 1,500,000, james A. Brownlow of 
the A. F. of L.’s Metal Trades Depart- 
ment pointed out in a recent radio 


address. He warned that any reduc- 
tion below 300,000 would imperil the 
nation’s security. “America must have 
ships for peace,” Mr. Brownlow de- 
clared. “We need new and improved 
fighting ships to maintain our national 
defense and new merchant ships to 
carry our commerce and promote na- 
tional prosperity.” 


WILLIAM GREEN REITERATED 
the demand of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for immediate opening 
of Palestine to Jewish immigrants in 
a message to the National Labor Com- 
mittee for Palestine. “We must not 
consider this a fight by Jews for Jews,” 
the A. F. of L. president emphasized. 
“It is a crusade by the forces of de- 
cency in our world to undo a grievous 
wrong.” Ever the champion of the 
oppressed, the American Federation of 
Labor strongly disapproves the official 
British attitude in regard to Palestine. 


ONLY SEVEN AREAS REMAIN 
in Group I, those with an inadequate 
labor supply, while forty-eight areas 
are in Group II (labor supply and de- 
mand in substantial balance) and sixty- 
seven are in Group III (more workers 
than jobs), the United States Em- 
ployment Service reported. In Group 
[V (large volume of unemployment) 
there are now eleven areas. The USES 
noted a significant increase in unem- 
ployment in ten areas during No- 
vember. 


THE WAR LABOR BOARD, IN 
recent decisions, ruled that any dif- 
ference of opinion relative to applica- 
tion of the Selective Service Act to 
veterans is to be considered as a griev- 
ance and handled in accordance with 
the regular procedure for settling 
grievances set forth in existing con- 
tracts between unions and employers. 
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Germ any 


We who twice in our lifetime have 
been menaced by German aggres- 
sion are firmly determined that 
never again shall a militarist state 
he permitted to arise in Germany. 
But if German fascism and militar- 
ism are to be destroyed forever, 
there must develop within Germany 
democratic institutions strong 
enough to prevent either from aris- 
ing again. 

The institution which could be- 
come the strongest single force for 
democracy is the labor movement. 

Hitler himself attested to the fact 
that the German unions were his 
most feared enemy. His first major 
act after obtaining control of the 
German state was to dissolve the un- 
ions, seize their funds and jail, mu- 
tilate and murder their leaders. 

If we are to avoid a third world 
war, we cannot afford to overlook 
the great service to peace which 
could be rendered by a democratic 
German trade union movement. The 
trade union movement can become 
the strongest single force for democ- 
racy, can awaken aspirations long 
repressed and enlist and educate the 
largest number of people in demo- 
cratic ways. 

In calling attention to the service 
which a reestablished trade union 
movement in Germany could render 
to the cause of peace, it is not sug- 
gested that sole or even primary re- 
liance can be placed on forces within 
Germany. The world has suffered 
too much from German aggression 
to allow the German nation ever 
again to carry a gun. 

With our allies of the United Na- 
tions, the United States must assume 
a responsibility for keeping Ger- 
many — and Japan — disarmed and 
forever incapable of waging war. We 
must avoid the costly mistakes that 
were made after World War I. 

Paul R. Porter. 
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Harry Truman opened the parley, but for next four weeks labor men and employers were on their own 


The Labor-Management Conterence 


HE NATIONAL Labor- 
P rcansgemen Conference is 

now history. In. session at 
the nation’s capital during the 
month of November, the repre- 
sentatives of American labor and 
American employers reached sig- 
nificant agreements on some sub- 
jects and found themselves unable 
to agree on others. 

While the conferees accom- 
plished somewhat less than the 
most optimistic had expected, they 
did take certain positive and worth- 
while steps to reduce strife in 
American industry. The impor- 
tance and value of these measures 
should not be overlooked or mini- 
mized simply because many news- 
papers and radio commentators 
have chosen to disparage the re- 
sults of the meeting. 

The agreements entered into by 
the top representatives of labor 
and management called for: 

> Resort to voluntary arbitration 
to settle disputes involving inter- 
pretation of provisions of collec- 
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tive bargaining contracts, and re- 
jection of compulsory arbitration 
in any form. 

> Sensible and cooperative proce- 
dures to be followed by employers 
and unions in negotiating first con- 
‘tracts. 

>Strengthening and improve- 
ment of the United States Con- 
ciliation Service so that this agency 
can be more widely utilized for 
peaceful settlement of disputes. 

> Establishment of a standing 
committee, made up of the heads 
of the participating labor and in- 
dustry groups, to meet informally 
from time to time in an effort to 
reach further friendly understand- 
ings in the public interest. 

Labor delegates tried to secure 
the drafting by the conference of 
an acceptable definition of col- 
lective bargaining methods by 
which basic problems and issues 
could be settled around the table 
by employers and unions in each 
plant or industry. Labor’s efforts 
were futile, however, as industry 


delegates stubbornly resisted the 
reasonable recommendations of the 
workers’ representatives on this 
vital point. . 

The American Federation of 
Labor sought to obtain from the 
conference a declaration in favor 
of higher wages which would serve 
as a guide in the determination of 
disputes in reconversion industries, 
but this effort was also blocked by 
the opposition of management. 

A prime objective of the A. F. 
of L. delegates was to get agree- 
ment on better collective bargain- 
ing methods which would make it 
possible for employers and unions 
in each plant or industry to settle 
their wage problems according to 
the merits of each case. When the 
committee considering this sub- 
ject failed to bring in a unanimous 
report, the A. F. of L. submitted 
the following resolution to the final 
plenary session of the conference: 

“Resolved, that if our national 
economy is to be preserved, our 
war debts liquidated and the pur- 
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chasing power of the American 
public maintained at high levels in 
order to avoid disastrous unemploy- 
ment and deflation, it is of first and 
utmost importance that general wage 
increases be granted immediately 
and adequately.” 

The railroad brotherhoods and 
the United Mine Workers supported 
the resolution, but since under the 
rules of the conference a unanimous 
vote was required for adoption, the 
“nays” from the management side 
killed it. 

Generally regarded as outstanding 
among the agreements reached by 
the conferees was the one providing 
that when contracts calling for no 
strikes and no lockouts are entered 
into by unions and employers, labor 
and management should provide 
impartial chairmen, umpires or 
hoards to determine disputes aris- 
ing out of the pacts. As adopted by 
the conference, this plan would limit 
the umpire to interpretation of spe- 
cific provisions and their applica- 
tion to the grievance or controversy 
at issue. He would not have power 
to modify provisions of the contract. 

The conference recommended 
that all contracts contain provisions 
that grievances involving interpre- 
tation of terms be settled without 
interruptions “by an effective griev- 
ance procedure,” with arbitration as 
the final step. 

Another constructive action of the 
conference was the setting up of a 
Labor - Management Committee 
whose task it will be to continue the 
effort to improve relations by pro- 
moting greater understanding on the 
part of labor and management of 
each other’s aims and _ problems. 
This committee, composed of eight 
men, will meet from time to time. 

With respect to improvement of 
the United States Conciliation Serv- 
ice, the conference recommended 
that conciliators’ pay should be high 
enough to attract and hold able men, 
that more conciliators should be 
appointed and that appointments 
should be made without regard to 
ordinary civil service requirements, 
so that men with a wealth of practi- 
cal experience in labor relations 
could be named even if they lacked 
impressive diplomas. 

One of the major achievements 
of the conference did not take docu- 
mentary form, but it was highly 
important nevertheless. For four 
weeks the leaders of American labor 
and American management sat to- 

gether and learned the viewpoints 
of the other side. Despite inability 
to agree on some matters, the par- 
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A. F. of L. Delegates and Alternates 





WILLIAM GREEN GEORGE MEANY 
A. F. of L. President A. F. of L. Secretary 





HARRY C. BATES GEORGE HARRISON 


Bricklayers Railway Clerks 





Cc. J. MACGOWAN 
Boilermakers 


A. L. SPRADLING 
Street Railway Emp. 


DANIEL J. TOBIN 
Teamsters 


W.L. HUTCHESON 
Carpenters 


DAVID DUBINSKY 
Garment Workers 


MATTHEW WOLL 
Photo-Engravers 


ED J. BROWN 
Electrical Workers 


MARTIN DURKIN 
Plumbers 








HERMAN WINTER 
Bakery Workers 


E. E. MILLIMAN 
Maint. of Way Emp. 


ticipants in the conference built a 
solid foundation for labor-manage- 
ment understanding that should be 
of immeasurable benefit to workers, 
to employers and to the nation as 
a whole in the days ahead. 

“A great deal of good was ac- 
complished,” was the verdict on the 
conference pronounced by President 


JAMES M. DUFFY 
Potters 


ROBERT BYRON 
Sheet Metal Workers 


Green. Most of the delegates and 
almost all of the qualified, respon- 
sible observers concur. 

Unfortunately, press and radio re- 
ports emphasizing what was not ac- 
complished and touching lightly or 
not at all upon the constructive 
achievements have given the public 
a woefully distorted picture. 


— flwovicans UERATIONIST 
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Vb: THE RECORD 


By GEORGE T. BROWN 


Executive Assistant to A. F. of L. Members, 


FTER almost four years of 
existence, the National War 


Labor Board will officially 
come to an end on December 31. Up 
to V-] Day the Board had settled 
17,807 labor disputes involving 12,- 
300,000 workers and acted on 412,- 
543 voluntary wage increases affect- 
ing 26,100,000 workers. 

The passing of this wartime 
agency closes another chapter in the 
history of World War II and brings 
to the fore an interesting aspect of 
labor’s contribution to the success- 
ful prosecution of the war. 

The idea of a National War Labor 
Board was not originated by the fed- 
eral government. The Board was 
the product of a labor-management 
conference called by the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on December 17, 
1941 — just ten days after Pearl 
Harbor. The purpose of the con- 
ference was to devise ways and 
means by which wartime production 
could be maximized through peace- 
ful settlement of labor disputes. At 
the conclusion of the conference, 
labor and management agreed and 
recommended to the President “that 
for the duration of the war there 
shall be no strikes or lockouts, and 
that all labor disputes shall be settled 
by peaceful means, and that a Na- 
tional War Labor Board be estab- 
lished for the peaceful adjustment 
of such disputes.” 

There was also an agreement that 
the National Defense Mediation 
Board—an agency of government 
created to settle labor disputes dur- 
ing the period of national defense 
preparations—should cease to oper- 
ate and be succeeded by the new 
Board. 

In keeping with the recommenda- 
tions of the conference, President 
Roosevelt created by Executive Or- 
der 9017 on January 12, 1942, the 
National War Labor Board. 

Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed upon the historical signifi- 
cance of the part played by the 
American labor movement in 
WLB’s creation. As a party to the 
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National War Labor Board 


conference, the labor movement was 
being treated as a mature, respon- 
sible American institution, with all 
the rights and duties associated with 
such a position. The behavior of the 
movement measured up to the re- 
quirements of the position. 
Voluntarily, the organized work- 
ers put aside the only known weapon 
which historically had _ protected 
them for more than a century and a 
half while they had struggled for the 
economic rights of working people. 
Eagerly, the organized workers of 
America pledged themselves to out- 
produce the Axis nations. There is 
no need to boast about how much 
was produced. American produc- 
tion smothered the enemy. There is 
no need to apologize for days lost by 
strikes or to assess the blame on 
labor or management ; when Ameri- 
can workers stayed at their places 
for one holiday, they more than 
made up the deficiency in production 
caused by absence due to strikes. 


Its Unique Structure 


* Structurally the National War 
Labor Board was unique among 
government agencies because it was 
tripartite. The Board consisted of 
twelve regular members, four repre- 
senting the public, four representing 
management and four representing 
labor. In addition, there were twelve 
alternate members distributed in the 
same manner. From the public 
members the President selected a 
chairman and a vice-chairman. 
From January 12, 1942, until 
January 21, 1943, this twelve-man 
Roard, located in the Department of 
Labor Building in Washington, ad- 
judicated all disputes. To assist the 
Board, three-man tripartite panels 
were created from time to time. 
These panels attempted to settle dis- 
putes initially ; but if they were not 
successful, then they submitted a re- 
port on the essential facts of the dis- 
pute before them to the Board for 
final action. Likewise, disputes could 
he heard by a single hearings officer. 
In time, specialized commissions 


were created to handle disputes in 
specific industries. 

On January 21, 1943, the original 
structure of the Board was modified 
to create twelve Regional Boards 
which were identical in form to the 
National Board. Decisions of these 
Regional Boards were final unless 
either party to a case sought review 
by that Board or by the National 
Board itself. 

In summary, therefore, the final 
structure of the National War Labor 

3oard consisted of the National 
soard, twelve Regional Boards and 
—when necessary—special commis- 
sions for specific industries. 

The sole function assigned to the 
National War Labor Board by the 
December, 1941, labor-management 
conference was the settlement of dis- 
putes; and it was this single func- 
tion that was granted to the Board 
by Presidential Executive Order 
9017 on January 12, 1942. Under 
this grant of authority each case was 
to be settled on its own merits with- 
out reference to other disputes. For 
approximately eight months the 
Board operated under this grant of 
authority. 

Then on October 2, 1942, pursu- 
ant to an act of Congress, President 
Roosevelt issued Executive Order 
9250 which directed the Board to 
add one more function to its duties— 
wage stabilization. As a consequence 
of its new powers, the National War 
Labor Board was obligated not only 
to settle labor disputes but also to 
settle the wage issues in such dis- 
putes with reference to a fixed wage 
policy. No longer were disputes over 
wages to be settled on the merits of 
the particular situation. Further- 
more, any increase in wages—even 
when voluntarily granted by the em- 
ployer—had to be approved before 
it could be made effective. 

For the first time in the history of 
America unionized wage-earners 
were not free to bargain collectively 
for unlimited wage increases. For 
the first time in the history of Amer- 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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HE PEOPLE of America 
i fought and worked for victory 
in the recent war against 
Germany and Japan in the hope of 
establishing a world of peace based 
on the principles so clearly enunci- 
ated in the Atlantic Charter. They 
worked and fought, hoped and 
prayed for a world in which men 
would be able to live and work to- 
ward a better day for all mankind 
without the eternal curse of war. 
The soldiers, sailors and workers 
of our country hoped that, by de- 
feating those who openly and frankly 
made a virtue of barbaric injustice, 
they would be able to build a world 
of peace on the firm foundation of 
international fair dealing for all 
peoples. 


World Picture Discouraging 


But today, just a few short months 
after the end of the war, we find it 
difficult, if not impossible, to recon- 
cile what we see about us with that 
which we had in mind when we 
fought and worked for military suc- 
cess. The world picture offers little 
promise for the peace that mankind 
ardently prayed for during six years 
of worldwide conflict. 

We see definite indications in the 
Old World of a return to the phi- 
losophy that only the strong are fit 
to rule. This time we won't call 
it Nazism or Fascism, but the vic- 
tims will recognize the same old 
methods of oppression and tyranny 
for what they are—no matter what 
name is applied to the system. 
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By force, or unilateral action, 
Soviet Russia is exercising the pre- 
rogatives of a dictator in Poland, 
Eastern Germany, Czechoslovakia 
and the Balkan nations and, in addi- 
tion, assuming a dominant anti- 
democratic position in Eastern Asia. 
While screaming loudly against an 
imaginary “Western bloc,” this 
same nation has set up a chain of 
dominated states from the North 
Sea to the Pacific Ocean. 

Square this sort of thing, if you 
can, with the principles of freedom 
and self-determination for all peo- 
ples so forcefully expressed by the 
late President Roosevelt during all 
the years he was leading an inspired 
people to final and conclusive vic- 
tory. Reconcile, if you can, the 
present situation in Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia and Rumania—where millions 
of people are suffering and starving 
under Soviet-imposed dictatorships 
—with America’s promise that the 
right of self-government would be 
accorded to all nations liberated 
from Hitler’s domination. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor has raised its voice in protest 
against these oppressions for the 
same fundamental ideals of liberty 
and justice on which it protested 
against the aggressions of Hitler and 
Mussolini for years prior to the start 
of World War II. We shall con- 
tinue to raise our voices in protest. 
We shall continue to fight for a 
world system of justice in which 
right, not might, will govern rela- 
tions between the peoples of the 


AMERICA, 
RUSSIA 


and 


PEACE 


By GEORGE MEANY 


world. No one need try to tell us, as 
certain people are telling American 
leaders of political life and thought, 
that we must not speak out frankly 
against the evils we see in the re- 
cent actions of Soviet Russia, lest 
such utterances “worsen relations” 
between our two countries. That is 
ridiculous nonsense. 


We'll Never Submit to Gag Rule 


American labor, as _ represented 
by the American Federation of 
Labor, has never accepted and will 
never accept the gag rule. We have 
never and we do not now recognize 
that silence in the face of manifest 
evil is a virtue. We know that all 
history shows the utter futility of 
trying to correct wrong by refusing 
to expose it. 

We of the American Federation 
of Labor will continue to speak 
out—bluntly and clearly—regarding 
undemocratic, unilateral actions by 
Russia in the conviction that there 
is more chance of securing change 
by criticizing what we don’t like 
than by remaining mum. 

We of labor also recognize that 
conditions which Americans cannot 
approve exist in countries other than 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Rumania and 
the other lands now under Com- 
munist domination. 

We firmly believe that all peo- 
ples without exception — whatever 
their color and whatever the part 
of the earth in which their homes 
may happen to be located—are en- 
titled to the opportunity to develop, 
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for better economic conditions. Fu- 
ture peace depends upon fair treat- 
ment during the years ahead for 
all peoples who up to now have 
been ruled and exploited by other 


nations. 

The philosophy that might makes 
right has never brought permanent 
peace. History tells us that power 
politics cannot bring peace. Our 
own capacity to remember, even for 
a short time back, tells us that peace 
cannot be purchased by appease- 
ment. 

The time has come for a real 
effort to achieve permanent world 
peace on the basis—the only possible 
basis—of international morality and 
justice. The entire world looks to 
the United States of America for 
moral leadership in this effort. Our 
representatives in Washington must 
accept this challenge. 


Tyranny in Eastern Europe 


To pretend that we do not know 
that millions of people in Eastern 
Europe are today victims of a dicta- 
torial tyranny with all the old fa- 
miliar trappings used by Hitler and 
his mob would be an act of national 
hypocrisy. We have nothing to 
gain by refusing to acknowledge the 
facts in regard to the lone-wolf for- 
eign policy of Soviet Russia. 

Our government must resist 
firmly all attempts to set up spheres 
of influence which ignore the demo- 
cratic rights of the people affected. 
Only in this way can the United 
States make its full contribution to 
future world peace as a major factor 
in the new United Nations Organi- 
zation. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor wants the United Nations to be 


; united nations and not just a jealous 
| aggregation of powerful rivals. We 


are convinced that our country will 
gladly help to establish a United 
Nations of the world in which 
democratic liberties are assured and 
the free will of the people of each 
nation is given free opportunity for 
expression. 

A great many Americans are 
puzzled today about our country’s 
relations with Russia and our atti- 
tude toward the Communists. The 
great majority are frankly unable 
to decide what the aims of the 
Soviets are and what our American 
program should be. There are 
many earnest citizens who believe 
that Russia is bent on the tradi- 
tional aim of world revolution for 
Communism or on a frankly im- 
perialistic nationalism. Another and 
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far smaller group assert that “every- 
one is out of step but Russia,” and 
that any opposition to any Soviet 
aim is prima facie evidence of 
fascism. 

Within the 15,000,000 members 
of organized labor there are some of 
the latter. There are some actual 
and mental foreigners among those 
millions, and as a rule they make 
more noise than those in the ma- 
jority. Even in those few notorious 
unions which are Communist-domi- 
nated, the actual number of Com- 
munists is very small in proportion 
to the total membership. But the 
“Commies” do not indulge in the 
luxury of differences among them- 
selves. They have their orders to 
carry out and they organize their 
forces with firm discipline to vote 
yes or no and sometimes even yes 
and no. 

They spawn front organizations 
in great profusion. They have pa- 
per outfits for every one of the 
scores of campaigns upon which 
they are engaged at any time. Back 
in early June, 1941, they ‘had one 
called “THe Yanks Are Nor 
Cominc.” After the Nazis broke 
the Hitler-Stalin Pact by invading 
Russia, they became military experts 
and demanded the immediate open- 
ing of a second front. What a few 
days before had been an imperialis- 
tic war which we should stay out of 
suddenly became a “people’s war” 
against fascist imperialism into 
which we should enter at once. 

The Communist Party front or- 
ganizations would be useless, how- 
eyer, if there were no dupes. This 
country has thou- 


American labor union has de- 
nounced the reactionary imperialist 
program which Mr. Red-Baiting 
So-and-So is trying to develop in 
fascist style. 

That’s the way they operate. 


Reds Hit Truman and Byrnes 


Right now there is a Communist 
campaign to extol Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and, by subtle inference, 
to criticize President Truman and 
denounce Secretary of State Byrnes. 
Such a resolution was introduced at 
Paris by the Russian - dominated 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 
It called on the United Nations’ lead- 
ers to follow President Roosevelt's 
objectives in order to guarantee the 
continued unity among nations as 
the sole guarantee to the peoples of 
the world of their freedom, peace 
and prosperity. 

That seems harmless enough. But 
is it? Read it in the light of the 
recent London conierence. That 
conference ran into a deadlock. 
Secretary Byrnes had to come home 
and tell the American people that 
there was a fundamental difference 
with Russian Foreign Commissar 
Molotov as to the meaning of the 
word “democracy.” Everyone, it 
seemed, was out of step on this 
question except Molotov. 

The Communists have an easy 
answer for that one. They say 
Foreign Secretary Bevin and Secre- 
tary Byrnes are reactionaries. They 
allege that President Roosevelt's 
personal choice as unofficial Assist- 
ant President was not carrying out 
his program. They imply that Pres- 

ident Truman is 





sands of good peo- 
ple whose hearts 
burn at injustice 
and whose minds 
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being pushed by 
reactionary forces 
to a position con- 
trary to that of his 


seldom are both- Ch ristmas predecessor. 
ered by checking That brings 
up on facts. They Present forth more Com- 


are persuaded to 
sign resolutions, 
write their Con- 
gressmen, join or- 
ganizations and 
raise funds for the 
Communists to 





A VICTORY 
BOND 


munist resolutions 
and denunciations. 
They claim that 
atom bomb politics 
are being played, 
that the capitalist 
countries are try- 
ing to gang up on 








spend. 
Even in labor 
unions they use stooges. They 


bring in resolutions denouncing op- 
pression of labor in XYZ_ land 
and, since everyone in a_ labor 
union is against oppression, the 
resolution usually slides through. 
Then the Daily Worker and per- 
haps Pravda and the Russian radio 
are apt to announce that another 


the Soviet. Even 
though Britain is now under a Labor 
government, the Communists allege 
that Attlee and Bevin are becoming 
Tories. Only the other day the 
British Communist Party came out 
in the open denouncing Bevin and 
demanding his removal. When we 
look over Bevin’s record as a trade 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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HELP THEM TO LIVE 


By ROBERT J. WATT 


A. F. of L. International Representative 


HE PIERCING, damp cold of winter is seizing 

millions of our friends in Europe. They need 

warm clothing—right now—if they are to avoid 
freezing to death during this very winter. 

They need food, too, and they need it sorely. But 
as Jan Stanczyk, veteran leader of the Polish Miners’ 
Federation, told me, people can manage on small 
amounts of food if they are protected from the bitter 
cold. Stanczyk, who has personally known privation 
during his life, pleaded that I tell his old friends, the 
trade unionists of the United States, the grim facts of 
Poland’s agony and ask our people to send any and all 
old clothes to help the courageous, patient Polish people 
to hold on to life till the warmth of summer enables 
them to grow food and make clothing for themselves. 

Kupers of the Netherlands Federation of Trade 
Unions fervently told me: 

“It’s tools we need, not money. 
shovels, picks, spades, rakes 


Wheelbarrows, 
any kind of tools that 
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we can use to enable us to till the soil again. We've 
got to have them in order to get a start to build again. 
The salt water has come through the ruptured dikes. 
Before we get started to help ourselves, the soil has to 
be reclaimed. Anything you can give us is needed 
sorely now.” 

Kupers is a steadfast old trade unionist, one of the 
best in Europe. From my own years of association 
with him, I know he is still the same democratic Dutch- 
man who stolidly endured years of Nazi brutality with- 
out loss of faith or courage in free trade unionism. He 
asks us to help our old friends in Holland to make 
their way back to peace. 

Konrad Nordahl of Norway, too, declared that mate- 
rial help is needed rather than dollars. The privations 
suffered by the Norwegians during the Nazi occupa- 
tion left them with scant food, clothing or fuel with 
which to meet the winter. And winter in Norway can 


he terribly cold. 
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Leon Jouhaux of France, who spent years 
ina German concentration camp but was never 
crushed, was another of those who asked me 
to carry a message of greeting back to the 
workers of the United States. Today in France 
it is cold. Food and fuel are scarce, black 
markets are booming and masses of poor people 
are in tragic need of warm clothes to wear and 
food to eat. Cold as it is in France right now, 
the most frigid blasts of winter, the weather 
that numbs and kills unless one is properly clad 
against it, the snow and the sleet and the icy 
rain have not yet struck in full fury. But they 
will all be along in a few days. 

With desperate courage, the labor men of 
Europe fought to preserve the free institutions 
of civilization. Though firing squads murdered 
many of their old trade union colleagues, these 
men never quit. Let no one doubt their earn- 
estness. 

They are not asking that we support their 








Hunger Around the World 


According to food experts of the State Department, the 
Department of Agriculture and the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, nearly one billion per- 
sons—90,000,000 in Europe and the other 910,000,- 
000 in China, India, North Africa, the Near East and 
other areas—face starvation this winter. 

The experts report that there are considerable differ- 
ences in food supplies between countries and also within 
countries. They say that conditions in Greece, tragic as 
they are, represent “about the average for postwar 
Europe,” with Poland below this pitiful average and 
France and Czechoslovakia a little above. Britain also 
needs food, but will get through the winter with rationing. 

Farm people in Europe are generally getting enough 
food to stay healthy, it is reported, while persons in the 
small cities are the worst off, for they have no access to 
what food is shipped into the major population centers. 

In China the situation is desperate. It is feared millions 
will die there this winter unless they get more food. 
India’s plight is similar. In those two unhappy countries 
the daily food intake is often below 1,000 calories a day. 













people, but they do ask us to help their people 
live until they can again make their own way. 
They ask us to help mankind fuse again the 
institutions of liberty and democracy and brotherhood. 

Falling bombs, shrieking sirens, thin diets, scanty 
clothes, wretched transportation—if any—have all com- 
ined to reduce the peoples of Europe, rich and poor 
alike, to a destitution far worse than that of the most 
wretched slums of yesterday. 


Acquired Bad Work Habits During War 


Europe has troubles besides the shortages of food, 
clothing and fuel. Years of war and resistance against 
the Nazis have warped the minds of suffering people. 
While the Germans occupied their countries the work- 
ers deliberately botched their work, malingered and hid 
their skills. It was patriotism of the highest sort to do 
these things while the enemy was in control. But this 
went on for so long that it became a habit. The pro- 
ductivity of many workers, now that the enemy has 
heen defeated, continues subnormal. To restore work 
habits and to learn again to act as free men will take 





time. 

The young people, especially, have to learn how to 
be self-governed and use their power for freedom. For 
years they were taught sabotage instead of law and 
order. It will take a while for them to learn the re- 
sponsibilities and privileges of democratic citizenship. 

In France the artificial pegging of the franc at 
fifty to the dollar, in the face of an actual value of 250 


to the dollar, has made 





past few years find it all a little hard to understand. 

The Communists, of course, have sought maximum 
advantages during the near-chaos which has greatly 
demoralized Europe’s normal processes of law and order 
and of production and distribution. With their usual 
determination, they have launched programs to exploit 
the misery for their own purposes. 

In some countries they have succeeded in employ- 
ing the full power of the government to entrench them- 
selves. In others they have used the resistance move- 
ments to establish their prestige. However, they have 
failed in most instances, even under seemingly most fer- 
tile conditions, to win majority support. 

As usual they have been ruthless and their purposes 
obvious. 

From all that I heard and saw while abroad, I am 
convinced that if our nation will give material help— 
quickly—to enable the masses of plain people of Europe 
to get through this winter and will give them the moral 
leadership of a democracy that knows how to make 
ideals live, we can and will find the future one of 
promise and progress. 

Brave men and women have prepared the way, have 
saved humanity from the horror of brutal enslavement. 
Generous men and women, with courage in their souls 
and with charity in their hands, can help bring victory 
in the peace for which others suffered so much, 





trouble. The reason 
for the French gov- 
ernment’s subsidy to 
American soldiers has 
heen hard for many of 
the people to grasp. 
Americans seem so 
well fed, so warmly 
clothed, so wonder- 
fully equipped that 
those who have suf- 
fered so greatly these 


Greek street scene. 
lhe Nazis are gone, 
hut misery lingers 






















MR. UMHEY 


’ i VHE application filed by the 
International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union for permission 

to establish four frequency modula- 

tion (FM) radio stations marks the 
initial step for the entrance of this 
union into the radio field for the 
purposes of adult education and 
community cultural work. The 

I.L.G.W.U.’s petition is now before 

the Federal Communications Com- 

mission. 

In recent years the general trend 
of adult cultural and educational 
activity, a trade union activity in 
which the I.L.G.W.U. has been a 
trail-blazer for several decades, has 
been undergoing a change. The old 
pattern of classroom work and study 
groups, which reached its peak in 
the last prewar year, has given way 
to other forms of mass education, 
with the accent largely on commu- 
nity interests and general civic 
endeavors. 

The strains and stresses of the 
war have, in part, been responsible 
for this change, and the advent of 
more modern opportunities for cul- 
tural and educational satisfaction has 
added emphasis to these new trends. 


Radio, and especially FM—the 
use of which is soon to be allocated 
by the Federal Communications 
Commission to various representa- 
tive groups and elements in the 
country—has opened even wider 
channels for cultural work among 
the masses of the people. The 
Garment Workers’ effort to estab- 
lish four radio stations in as many 
leading communities aims at taking 
fuller advantage of these new op- 
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RADIO STATIONS 
hun by Labor 


By FREDERICK F. UMHEY 


Executive Secretary, 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 


portunities. In seeking to obtain 
licenses to operate radio stations 
the I.L.G.W.U. bases its request 
on the principle that the airwaves, 
the channels for broadcasting op- 
eration, belong to the people. In 
this claim it bases itself on the law 
itself, the Communications Act of 
1934, which seeks to prevent the 
growth of a vested interest in 
broadcasting by any single group 
of the community, stipulates that 
existing stations may have no ad- 
vantage over others seeking to enter 
the field, and declares that the door 
must be kept open for new appli- 
cants better able to serve the pub- 
lic interest. 

The title to the radio spectrum in 
which stations operate, therefore, is 
expressly reserved to the people. 
The radio channels belong to the 
people. 

Still, it need not be assumed that 
the licenses at present being sought 
by labor to operate FM radio sta- 
tions will be granted without diffi- 
culty or without strenuous opposi- 
tion from the interests which today 
already are in control of nearly all 
the standard (AM) _ broadcasting 
stations all over the land. 

Like many another government 
agency, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission is beset by con- 
stant pressures from ever-active, 
clever and well-financed lobbyists. 
It must be kept in mind that more 
than two-thirds of all stations, in- 
cluding substantially all the power- 
ful stations, are affiliated with one 
or more of the four national net- 
works, further concentrating control. 
Control of the networks themselves 
is exercised by a few big advertisers 
and advertising agencies. To cite 
a few facts: 

> Twenty-six per cent of Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s revenues in 





1944 came from four advertisers and 
38 per cent from four advertising 
agencies. 

> Twenty-five per cent of the Blue 
Network business came from four 
advertisers and 31 per cent came 
from four advertising agencies. 

> More than half of all network 
revenues came from two _ indus- 
tries—drugs and toilet goods, 29.9 
per cent; food and food beverages, 
22.4 per cent. 

>The largest single group of 
broadcast station operators are the 
big newspaper publishers, approxi- 
mately 250 stations—of a total of 
about 900—being owned or affili- 
ated with newspapers. 

>In more than 110 cities, where 
there is only one newspaper pub- 
lisher and only one radio station, 
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the radio station is owned by or 
affiliated with the newspaper pub- 
lisher. 

> Ten of the clear-channel sta- 
tions—equivalent of more than 444 
local stations—are owned by mem- 
bers of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. The N.A.M.’s con- 
trol of a high percentage of radio 
does not stop there. Forty-six cor- 
porations listed among the largest 
contributors to the N.A.M. bought 
more than $71,000,000 worth of 
time on the four major networks in 
1944. The N.A.M. also conducts 
an intensive campaign to secure free 
time for programs to present “the 
businessman’s point of view.” 


Guardians of Public Interest? 


Since the grant of a license for 
broadcasting is predicated on the 
prospective station’s service to the 
public interest, a few more facts on 
this subject may be not amiss. 

The effect of American business, 
including the American radio busi- 
ness, serving as a self-proclaimed 
“guardian of the public interest,” is 
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revesled in an FCC check of a 
sample radio week in 1944, In that 
week the CBS educational program 
“Invitation to Learning” was car- 
ried by only thirty-nine of the 136 
stations to which it was made avail- 
able: the NBC “National Radio 
Pulpit,” a non-commercial religious 
program in cooperation with the 
Federal Council of Churches, was 
carried by 60 stations, rejected by 
79. “Labor for Victory,” a pro- 
gram alternately presented by the 
A. F. of L. and the C.I.O., and at 
the time the only labor program car- 
ried on any of the four major net- 
works, was rejected by 104 of 139 
NEC stations. 

There is an obvious relationship 
between the failure of stations to 
perform public services, as required 
by law, and their huge profits. It 
is profitable to carry an hour of 
recorded music interspersed with 
commercial spot announcements; it 
costs money to broadcast a “Labor 
for Victory” or a “University of 
Chicago Round Table.” 

Origin and Status of FM 

Ten years ago Major Edwin 
Armstrong of Columbia University 
developed the new system of broad- 
casting known as FM. Because it 
made possible the opening of a new 
broadcasting band with room for 
additional stations, the development 
met with strong opposition from the 
Radio Corporation of America, its 


L.L.G.W.U. Local 89 has been on 
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subsidiary, the NBC, and other en- 
trenched radio interests. These in 
terests recognized the inevitability 
of FM development, but were de- 
termined to deter its growth for as 
long a time as possible. 

Despite this strong opposition, the 
FCC, a few years later, under the 
leadership of former Chairman 
James L. Fly, began allocating fre- 
quencies for FM broadcasting. Ex- 
perimental licenses were granted. 
To prevent FM from being seized 
by existing broadcasters and by 
large-scale newspaper interests, a 
rule was made that no more than 
six FM stations could be licensed 
to any one interest. Moreover, the 
rule gave an advantage to those 
newcomer applicants who proposed 
to render a service distinct from any 
available in the community. Also, 
specific frequencies were reserved 
for non-commercial educational 
broadcasting. 

The 1.L.G.W.U. stations will be 
located, if permits are granted, in 
New York City, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton and Chattanooga. It is the 
union’s intention to make these sta- 
tions self-supporting through the 
sale of a part of their time, although 
they will not be conducted as profit- 
making institutions. 

In anticipation of the granting of 
the applications, the I.L.G.W.U. 
has set up in these states corporate 
entities known as Unity Broadcast- 
ing Corporations. The latter are 


the air for a decade with good music, dramatic sketches and talks 


capitalized at $50,000 each, except 
in New York, where the capitaliza- 
tion is $100,000. To make these 
radio stations truly representative 
of local community life and reflec- 
tive of local cultural and civic needs, 
the organizations in these cities will 
be given full autonomy and control 
in carrying out the practical work 
of their respective stations. The 
corporations, to begin with, will be 
officered by local people, with the 
cooperation of local community 
leaders. 

While the parent organization has 
arranged for 51 per cent of the stock 
of each individual station to be 
placed at the disposal of local labor 
groups, and has supplied initial 
funds sufficient for the construction 
of the stations, the union intends to 
stand by these enterprises and to 
offer them necessary aid until they 
find themselves on a sound footing. 


Community Service Main Idea 


The program planning for these 
stations is predicated on the thought 
that each of them should become 
the most articulate town-meeting 
hall, the outstanding-music hall, the 
most attractive cultural center in its 
locality. 

With the parent body’s moral and 
financial support, especially in the 
arly stages, it is intended to give 
these stations an opportunity to 
serve their communities in the de- 
velopment of public health educa- 
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tion, in community industry-labor 
relationships, in consumer-farmer 
understanding—in a popular and 
flexible manner for adults and juve- 
niles alike. These varied activities 
—ranging from discussion of reli- 
gious ideals to handling of child 
problems—are to be guided, in addi- 
tion to the station’s management, 
with the aid of community repre- 
sentatives closely concerned with 


Green Tal 


HE FUTURE security of 

i veterans and workers depends 

upon lasting international 
peace and domestic prosperity, Pres- 
ident William Green of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor told the 
American Legion convention in a 
challenging address. 

The nation’s debt to those who 
fought and won the war, he said, 
can only be redeemed by “making 
good our sacred pledge that the last 
war shall be the last world war” and 
by according to Americans in peace- 
time “the fullest opportunity 
for a decent living.” 

Mr. Green emphasized that 
organized labor is deeply con- 
scious of its obligations to serv- 
icemen and will insist that they 
get a fair break in civilian life. 

“But the basic economic 
problems of the nation’s serv- 
icemen cannot be adequately 
solved merely by protecting 
their legal rights or even by 
extending preferential treat- 
ment to them,” he continued. 

“In the long run, it would 
become a tragic mistake to 
place them in a unique class, 
separate and apart from their 
fellow citizens. I am _ con- 


vinced that the veterans them- President Green addressing Legion session 


selves do not want anything 

like that. They know that they must 
stand or fall together with all other 
Americans. They realize that their 
chances of getting ahead depend 
upon whether all of us, as a nation, 
can succeed in making our democ- 
racy move forward. 

“Unless there is full employment 
in America, veterans as well as 
workers will suffer. Unless we re- 
capture prosperity, veterans will feel 
the pangs of depression along with 
the rest of the people.” 

Declaring that veterans will not 
be satisfied with limited opportuni- 
ties because they know so much 
more can be made available for all 
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these programs, be they outstanding 
religious leaders, local devotees of 
the arts, or women’s club leaders. 

The principal idea behind this 
plan, however, is to build a closer 
tieup between union membership in 
the community, all other public- 
minded elements in the community, 
and the interests and problems 
which stir the nation at large. 
Through these stations, the 1.L.G. 


§ at Legion 


by unified national effort, Mr. Green 
then dramatically stated labor’s pro- 
gram. He said: 

“The question, then, is: Shall we 
make that effort? Labor says yes. 
Shall we speed up the lagging pace 
of reconversion? Labor says yes. 


Shall we expand peacetime produc- 
tion to the point where the needs of 
the American people can be met? 
Labor hopes that industry’s answer 
will be yes. 

“Shall we establish full employ- 
ment at wages high enough to allow 





our people to purchase the products 
of farm and factory and thereby 
keep the wheels of production turn- 
ing at full speed? Labor insists the 
answer must be yes! 

“Shall labor and industry try to 
get together on a sensible and co- 
operative basis which will respect 
each other’s rights and freedoms, yet 
provide assurance for industrial 
peace? The American Federation 
of Labor says yes. 

“Shall we halt government en- 
croachment upon the daily lives of 
our people and drop wartime con- 
trols as rapidly as safety permits? 
Again the answer is yes. 


W.U. will strive to spur among its 
members a wider interest in their 
home towns, to. make their commy- 
nities better places to live in and 
to encourage among these wage- 
earners a deeper and more sus- 
tained appreciation of cultural and 
educational values and advantages 
and, incidentally, a deeper attach- 
ment to the labor movement of 
which they are a part. 


onvention 


“These are the essentials of an 
economic program on which the 
nation’s workers and the nation’s 
veterans can unite wholeheartedly 
with all other Americans. It will 
take more than wishful thinking to 
carry out this program, but the 
American people do not mind hard 
work if it is going to get them 
somewhere.” 

To prevent future wars, Mr. 
Green urged strengthening of the 
United Nations Organization plus 
the highest degree of national de- 
fense. He said the A. F. of L. 
shared the antagonism of the 
veterans to Fascism, Nazism, 
Communism or any other form 
of totalitarianism. Through- 
out its history, he said, the 
A. F. of L. has “staunchly re- 
sisted the infiltration of such 
subversive influences into the 
ranks of labor and we are de- 
termined to carry on that 
policy even more firmly in the 
future.” 

Mr. Green toid the Legion 
organized labor disagreed with 
it on compulsory training. 

“New scientific develop- 
ments,” he said, “have taken 
this issue out of the contro- 
versial field. The atomic bomb, 
jet propulsion and rockets are 
bound to revolutionize future de- 
fense strategy. If war ever breaks 
out again, it will not be fought by 
large standing armies, arrayed 
against each other face to face, but 
by death-spouting machines which 
can wipe out entire cities and kill 
millions while operating thousands 
of miles from the object of attack.” 

Mr. Green assured the Legion 
convention that “as time goes on, 
all veterans will find that organized 
labor is in their corner, fighting with 
them for the things they want, pro- 
tecting them against exploitation 
and joining with them in making 
America a land of peace and plenty.” 
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hailroad Workers 
(sk for Justice 


By GEORGE M. HARRISON 


President, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 


HE LARGEST collective bargaining conference 

in the United States got under way in Chicago 

on November 27 when the representatives of sub- 
stantially all of the railroads in this country met across 
the table with the executives of the twenty railroad 
labor unions on the several proposals advanced by 
these unions for general wage increases, adjustments 
and improvement of working conditions. 

The wages of approximately 2,000,000 railroad 
workers are the subject of collective bargaining. The 
proposals advanced by the several unions approximate 
one billion dollars in additional wages annually. 

This collective bargaining conference is divided into 
two sections because of different methods of wage pay- 
ments. One section—the largest—deals with the gen- 
eral wage increase proposals, etc., submitted by the 
fifteen labor unions representing the skilled mechanics, 
clerks, telegraphers, signalmen, track maintenance 
forces and the employes operating the floating equip- 
ment, numbering approximately 1,500,000. The other 
considers the proposals that have been advanced by the 
five transportation brotherhoods—the engineers, fire- 
men, conductors, trainmen and switchmen—which em- 
brace about 500,000 workers. 


Small Increase Won Two Years Ago 

The wage rates of these employes were last increased 
in January, 1944, by four cents an hour after an ex- 
tended controversy with the director of the Office of 
Economic Stabilization over the application of the so- 
called Little Steel formula. The crux of this con- 
troversy was the insistence of the stabilization director 
that the general wage increase of ten cents per hour 
obtained in December, 1941, was subject to this formula 
and that these two general increases in wages, totaling 
fourteen cents per hour, were all that could be made 
effective under these regulations. 

It will be recalled that the railroad unions were then 
contending that the general wage increase of ten cents 
per hour secured in December, 1941, was not granted 
for the purpose of meeting the general increase in the 
cost of living since the base period of January, 1941, 
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but was obtained because of the lag in railroad wages 
and the general advances in the levels of wages in 
American industry between 1937 and 1940. 

The straight-time wages of all railroad employes 
during 1944 averaged 93 cents an hour, with 475,000 
receiving less than 75 cents an hour. Recent reports 
of the United States Department of Labor show that’ 
during the early part of 1944 the average compensation 
of all railroad employes was 23 cents an hour below 
that received by comparable employes in American in- 
dustry and that the railroads rank twenty-third on the 
list of twenty-five major industrial groups. This is 
caused in part by low railroad wages and premium 
compensation received by workers in other industries 
for time worked in excess of forty hours per week. 
Generally, railroad employes do not receive premium 
overtime rates until they have worked forty-eight hours. 

During World War II the low wages paid prevented 
the railroad industry from recruiting the manpower 
that was needed. The roads then resorted to the im- 
portation of workers from Mexico. When the war 
ended the industry was still desperately in need of 
another 100,000 workers. While this condition has 
improved some with the cessation of war production, 
the latest available reports indicate a shortage of about 
50,000 workers in the railroad industry. 

Substantial general wage increases are necessary to 
meet loss in take-home pay, demotions and downgrad- 
ing, increased taxes and the increase in the cost of 
living. General wage increases have been earned by 
these employes by an increase in production of 48.1 
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per cent per man-hour dur- 
ing the years 1939-1944. 
Labor’s share of the gross 
revenues of the railroads 
dropped from 49 cents out 
of each dollar in 1938 to 
40.8 cents in 1944, This 
increased production and 
the decline in labor’s share 
of the gross receipts make 
it abundantly clear that the 
railroad owners are denying 
the workers a fair share of 
the profits of this industry. 

In all things except wages 
and working conditions the 
railroads demand equality. 
They complain continuous- 
ly and loudly against unfair 
competition from other 
agencies of transport and 
repeatedly point to the lack 
of equality of treatment un- 
der governmental policies. 
The railroads practice uni- 
formity in charges for the 
services they render the public. 
They pay generally prevailing prices 
for everything they use—except the 
services of labor. 

America’s railroads have enjoyed 
good profits since 1938. Their earn- 
ings will continue at high levels for 


some time, to say nothing about the 
further advantages they will receive 
from recent changes in the tax law 
and postwar tax adjustments and 
other laws about to be enacted. 
There can be no possible justi- 
fication whatsoever for a continua- 









tion in time of peace of the unfair 
treatment of the nation’s railroad 
workers. 

Through their organizations they 
now intend to bring railroad wages 
in line with the wages paid generally 
by American industry. 


Norway's Labor Underground Harassed the Foe 


NDERGROUND trade union 
activity made things unpleasant 
for the Nazis in Norway through- 
out their five-year stay, relates 
Frank Hansen, chairman of the 
Norwegian underground Trade Un- 
ion Committee at the time of his 
country’s liberation. Almost imme- 
diately after the invasion of Nor- 
way, labor’s resistance began. It 
didn’t end until Germany collapsed. 
After the Nazis abolished the ex- 
isting political parties and took over 
the administrative council of the 
Federation of Trade Unions in Oc- 
tober, 1940, the labor underground 
determined to establish an independ- 
ent trade union organization that 
would work closely with the rest 
of the home front patriotic groups. 
This was achieved the following 
year with the organization of the 
Trade Union Committee. 

During this period the under- 
ground trade union movement be- 
gan the issuance of an illegal publi- 
cation, Free Trade Unions. At first 
only a few copies appeared, but soon 
there was an extensive circulation. 

Free .Trade Union’s staff was 
captured by the Gestapo in 1942 
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and in 1944, but publication was 
never stopped, as other trade union- 
ists stepped in and carried on the 
perilous work. 

Near the end of 1941 the Germans 
were preparing the Norwegian peo- 
ple for the so-called “Act of State” 
of February, 1942, whereby Quis- 
ling was to be named “Minister 
President.” In January, 1942, as 
the result of extensive opposition 
to this measure, the main part of 
which flowed through labor chan- 
nels, police raided Trade Union 
Committee headquarters, arresting 
both the chairman and the secretary, 
and discovering both the location 
and staff of Free Trade Unions. 
The underground trade union ac- 
tivity, nevertheless, was soon re- 
sumed on a larger scale, even under 
sharpened police pursuit and con- 
tinued arrests. 

In the autumn of 1942 the “Na- 
tional Council” proposed by Quis- 
ling was opposed by the labor under- 
ground through written protests and 
withdrawals from unions in which 
compulsory membership had been 
instituted by the Nazis. The Quis- 
ling scheme was given up. 


The Trade Union Committee 
kept itself constantly occupied with 
thwarting the Nazi Labor Office 
and the conferences which it organ- 
ized ; the trade union patriots whole- 
heartedly supported the Home Front 
Coordination Committee and aided 
in distribution of its directives. 

Three successive chairmen of the 
Trade Union Committee were 
forced to flee from Norway early 
in 1944, one of them after serving 
as chairman for only a few days. 
To lessen the risk of arrest, the 
committee was reduced from five to 
three members. 

When the Allies landed in Nor- 
mandy in 1944 the Trade Union 
Committee made plans to hamper 
German defense activities. The com- 
mittee worked closely with the trade 
uinon secretariats in Stockholm and 
London. 

After the Nazis quit, the under- 
ground trade union movement fe- 
sumed its leadership of the Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. Konrad 
Nordahl and Lars Evensen have 
been reelected to their prewar of- 
fices as president and vice-prest- 
dent, respectively, of the Federation. 
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\ew Frontier in Education 


By IRVING M. IVES 


Dean, New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations 








« HE MOST satisfactory and 
UL vapvies human relationships 

are the product not of legal 
compulsion, but rather of voluntary 
determination among human beings 
to cooperate with one another. 
Though we may legislate to the end 
of time, there wili never be indus- 
trial peace and harmony without 


based upon a broader educational 
philosophy than the current experi- 
ments in such training projects at 
other educational institutions which 
are designed specifically to meet the 
needs of labor union representa- 
tives.” 

In the act of 1944 establishing 
the School, the objectives and pur- 
poses of the School were stated as: 





good faith, integrity, a high degree 
of responsibility and a real desire to “‘the teaching and instruction of stu- 
cooperate on the part of all parties dents concerning (1) the history 
concerned. Without this spirit of and development of industrial prac- 
goodwill, all of the social, economic tices of employers and employes, 
vfair (and labor laws of man will prove (2) the history and principles of 
road eventually to be in vain.” sound industrial and labor relations 
These conclusions were recorded and organizations, (3) the’ rights 
they in the report of the New York State and obligations of employers and DEAN IVES 
ages | Joint Legislative Committee on In- employes, (4) the history and de- 
ally § dustrial and Labor Conditions. This velopment of laws relating to indus- mendations to the Governor and to 
’ Bcommittee, organized in 1938 to at- try and to labor, and (5) all other the Legislature for control, super- 
tempt to bring about a happier rela- phases of industrial, labor and pub- vision, organization, structure, ad- 
tionship between labor and man- lic relations of employers and em- ministration, operation and activities 
agement, early recognized that ployes tending to promote unity and of the School.””. The membership of 
education is the most powerful the welfare of the people of the the Board included Edmund E. Day, 
force in the industrial and labor _ state.” chairman, president of Cornell Uni- 
relations field. It can be seen that the scope of versity; William B. Groat, Jr., vice- 
une . = the School’s training program and _ chairman and secretary, counsel to 
rith J No Substitute for Training facilities includes not only the tech- the New York State Joint Legisla- 
hee As early as 1941 the committee nical aspects of industrial and labor tive Committee on Industrial and 
al F called attention to the need for im- relations but the fundamental prin- Labor Conditions; Thomas A. Mur- 
le- proving facilities for specialized ciples on which our economic system ray, president of the New York 
ont F training in this field. Aware that rests. The act emphasizes the wel- State Federation of Labor; Mark A. 
led J there is no adequate substitute for fare of the people of New York Daly, executive vice-president of 
such training, it advocated that rep- State, thus indicating that the Legis- Associated Industries of New York 
the f resentatives of employers and work- lature intended to establish an insti- State, Inc.; Frederick E. Hasler, 
“Te fers be equipped to discuss the prob- tution through which the people of president of the Chamber of Com- 
tly F lems of mutual and common concern the state as a whole should benefit merce of the State of New York; 
"§ [with equivalent technical informa- by improved industrial and labor Louis Hollander, president of the 
ys: ff tion and competence. relations. New York State Industrial Union 
he In 1942 the committee recom- The Joint Legislative Committee Council; Irving M. Ives, chairman 
‘0 | mended that a School of Industrial on Industrial and Labor Conditions, of the New York State Joint Legis- 
and Labor Relations should be es- which recommended the establish- lative Committee on Industrial and 
t~ | tablished at Cornell University, that ment of the School, was composed Labor Conditions; and George D. 
on | it should “provide instruction at a of eight members of the Legislature, Stoddard, Commissioner of Educa- 
rf cost which can be met by labor union five from the Assembly and three tion of the State of New York. 
ic members and students intending to from the Senate, with a balance of In 1945 legislation was enacted 
“4 enter the fields of labor and of man- four Republicans and four Demo- providing funds for the School and 
"| egement, and that it should offer a crats. It has functioned since 1938 authorizing its formal organization 
" “flexible curriculum” with different on the basis of unanimous consent under the general administration of 
_ | types of courses, including residence in the making of all recommenda- Cornell University. A _ significant 
“J instruction and extension work. tions, including plans for the School. change was made in the composition 
4 During 1943 the committee con- Upon the recommendation of the of the Cornell Trustee Board. Five 
. ducted a national survey of training committee, a Board of Temporary members were added to the Board, 
. in industrial and labor relations at Trustees of the New York State two of whom were ex officio state 
- the c lege and university level. It School of Industrial and Labor Re- officials (the Industrial Commis- 
stated its conviction that “a state- lations was created by law in 1944 sioner and the Commissioner of 
‘ J supported school * * * should be to “prepare plans and submit recom- Commerce). Three other members 
! | December, 1945 15 








These students make up first class 


were to be elected by the Board of 
Trustees “from the field of New 
York State labor.” 

The Board of Trustees itself 
adopted a resolution providing that 
“in the selection of labor members 
of the Board, the Trustees agree 
to consult the major statewide labor 
organizations of New York State.” 
This is the first time in the history 
of higher educatio: in this country 
that recognition and representation 
of organized labor has been con- 
firmed in practice. 

As a result of these actions, the 
following persons have been added 
to the Board of Trustees “from the 
field of New York State labor’: 
Thomas A. Murray, president, New 
York State Federation of Labor; 
Louis Hollander, president, New 
York Industrial Union Council; 
Frank Columbus, chairman, New 
York State Legislative Board of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen. 

The School will be administered 
by the Board of Trustees of Cornell 
University as in the case of other 
divisions of the University. An 
Advisory Council for the School has 
been named by the Board to provide 
a more direct and continuous de- 
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velopment of policy as to its organ- 
ization and operation. At present, 
this advisory body consists of eleven 
members, ten of whom are members 
of the Board of Trustees of Cornell 
University, together with the Dean 
of the School. The members of the 
Advisory Council include represent- 
atives of labor, management, govern- 
ment and the public. 


Governor Dewey Speaks 


The Council's first meeting, held 
on November 12, marked a signifi- 
cant step in the public recognition 
of this pioneering educational ex- 
periment. On that day President 
Day of Cornell and Governor Dewey 
addressed a special university con- 
vocation held to mark the establish- 
ment of the School. At the convo- 
cation and at a university luncheon 
held immediately afterward, a num- 
ber of distinguished guests assem- 
bled, including the highest legislative 
and executive officials of the state 
and leaders in New York State 
industry and labor. Their presence 
demonstrated what was already 
known by those who had planned 
and worked for the School—that it 
has come into being through the 
active and positive cooperation and 
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at the New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations 


goodwill of all groups within the 
state. 

That education can promote 
understanding and so greater co- 
operation between labor and indus- 
try is the basic idea underlying the 
School, and the common interest in 
and support of this idea is the best 
augury of the School’s practical con- 
tribution to improving labor-man- 
agement relations. 

November 2, 1945, marked the 
School’s opening and the actual 
launching of its over-all program. 
This program includes provision for 
both general and intensive under- 
graduate and graduate training for 
those students who desire a profes- 
sional career in industrial and labor 
relations. 

The first two years of the course 
include the principal social sci- 
ences, English and public speak- 
ing, together with introductory 
courses in economics, labor relations 
and accounting. The last two years 
will be devoted to an intensive study 
of the technical subjects essential to 
effective professional service in the 
field of industrial and labor rela- 
tions, in government, labor or in- 
dustry. Students will also partici- 
pate in an internship program, the 
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first summer in gainful summer em- 
ployment, the two following sum- 
mers in apprenticeship in an 
industry, a labor organization or a 
government office. 

Graduate studies have been initi- 
ated and will be expanded as the 
School develops, so that further pro- 
fessional and technical education in 
the field will be available for those 
desiring more specialized training. 

The School has already enjoyed 
real cooperation from all depart- 
ments, colleges and schools of Cor- 
nell University. For instance, stu- 
dents are enrolled this semester 
in a course in shop practices which 
is taught in the College of Engineer- 
ing. The Law School is opening 
courses in business law, labor law 
and constitutional law for those stu- 
dents especially interested in these 
subjects. The School will cooperate 
closely with the School of Business 
and Public Administration, opening 
in September, 1946. Specific courses, 
such as social psychology and social 
institutions, are being taught by 
specialists in those fields. 

A general interest in the objec- 
tives of the School has led certain 
departments, such as the English 
department, to provide a substantial 
change in their own teaching tech- 
niques and materials so that the 
work offered by them will be 


the more usefully related to the 

needs of the students. From 
ote the very beginning of the stu- 
co- dents’ courses, integration of 
lus- the liberal arts courses is being 
the carried forward toward a dy- 
in namic, interrelated background 
est [| for subsequent technical train- 
n- B Ing. 


The School will provide a 
wide variety of extension ac- 
} tivities, at a number of teaching 
tal | levels, to be conducted in the 
m. major industrial centers 
throughout New York State. 
- § Cooperation with local educa- 
tional institutions in establishing 
and administering these exten- 
or sion courses has already been 
initiated. Advisory services will 
be made available to all union 
i- and management groups as to 
. teaching materials and methods 


in- § 


he 


- which may be of use in their own 

1s educational programs. Techni- 

5 cal subjects in the field will be 

y made available first, but the many 

0 inquiries already received by the 

€ School point to the expansion of 
types and subjects of extension 


, teaching, which are desired by man- 
. igement, labor, government and 
e community groups. 
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Every recent survey reveals that 
interest in professional, cultural and 
vocational education is widespread 
among adult groups, with a growing 
interest from the returning veterans 
who wish to avail themselves of 
further educational training. The 
School is planning to meet these 
needs on as sound and wide a basis 
as possible, with the use of self- 
teaching methods, audio-visual aids 
and all other effective approaches to 
specific and general educational ac- 
tivities, 

Research activities on a broad 
basis are already being carried on 
in several specific areas in the field, 
both in documentary materials and 
through field work. Informational 
services on current data and devel- 
opments will be made available to 
inquirers, many of whom have re- 
quested the School to advise them 
on special problems. The character 
of these services will be determined 
by local needs and interests, and the 
scope is unlimited. Each of these 
types of services will supplement 
and reinforce the others. ° 

The size of the first undergradu- 
ate group, which began work last 
month, is much greater than had 
been anticipated by those associated 
with the School. Of the entering 
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group of 107, about two-thirds are 
veterans and one-fifth are women. 
Their ages range from 16 to 50, 
with an average age of 221%. Stu- 
dents come from all parts of New 
York, as well as from eight other 
states and one foreign country 


(China). They come from all eco- 
nomic and social levels of American 
society, with widely varying voca- 
tional and military experiences. A 
random sample of the occupations 
of their parents reads—carpenter, 
judge, railroad conductor, leather 
goods worker, broker, janitor, news- 
paper editor. 

Several of the students who have 
entered as undergraduates have al- 
ready been graduated from other 
colleges. Others have transferred 
with advanced standing from such 
institutions as Syracuse, Amherst, 
Colgate, Antioch and Buffalo. Two 
married couples are enrolled and 
other married students have brought 
their wives and children. 

In addition to the use of the regu- 
lar university forms and procedures 
for admission, each student prepared 
a 500-word statement as to his back- 
ground and interest in the field of 
industrial and labor relations. Many 
of these statements revealed a deep 
interest in and concern for promot- 
ing more harmonious industrial and 
labor relations. One student, an ex- 
officer in the Medical Corps, wrote: 

“T believe that in order to attend 
this School, more than any other in 
the University, one should have had 
some contact with the type of man 
who works in the factories. 
While my experience has been 
under war conditions, the men 
are basically the same, and, 
should I be accepted for this 
study, the men will be very far. 
from strangers to me.” 

Another student, who flew 
fifty-eight missions with the 
Eighth Air Force, wrote a great 
deal about the English people 
and their standard of living, 
going on into comments on the 
early days of unionism in this 
country and the reasons behind 
the formation of unions. He 
had worked for one of the 
large aircraft companies in this 
country before entering service 
and told of his experience as 
chief expediter and in time and 
motion studies and how, through 
working out plans for accelerat- 
ing work in the plant with all 
the men involved in production, 
the total process was improved. 
His hope is to learn more of 
industry and labor and to serve 
in some capacity to help solve their 
common problems. 

One student wrote comprehen- 
sively of democracy and how the 
principles of democracy should work 
in our industrial society, citing his 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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flict, and after all that labor 

has done to win the victory, 
it is not surprising that workingmen 
should wish to take advantage of 
the hour to secure a justifiable share 
of recompense and profit for their 
labors in production. 

The burden of taxation which 
must be borne by the whole Ameri- 
can people will prevent in the fu- 
ture, let us hope, the amassing of 
fabulous fortunes by individuals 
and corporations. 

If justice prevails and labor is 
given its just share of profits, indi- 
viduals. and corporations will be 
limited necessarily to reasonable 
gains. Investors are entitled to a 
reasonable profit and nothing more. 


A FTER this terrible world con- 


Corporations Have Obligations 


A corporation for profit is a social 
entity. It has social obligations. It 
depends on a group of the public 
to supply its workers. It depends 
on the public to use or to consume 
its products. The public has a right 
to know its transactions. 

Labor, in the light of public 
knowledge, must not make unjust 
demands ; capital must not selfishly 
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take more than its share of 
profits. 

Undoubtedly there 
should be a serious in- 
crease in wages for em- 
ployes, unless there be 
a radical rearrangement 
of conducting business, 
but labor will make a mis- 
take if in this hour it gives 
its whole attention to an 
increase of wages. Labor should ex- 
amine the over-all picture ; it should 
consider a long-time program. It 
is urgent that, besides the increase 
of wages, labor make other gains. 

Labor and management should sit 
down regtilarly at the same confer- 
ence table. Labor should have a 
voice and a vote in the meetings of 
the board of directors. 

A certain substantial portion of 
the stock of a company should be- 
long to labor—not, indeed, to indi- 
viduals, but to the whole group 
which constitutes labor. This ar- 
rangement will allow succeeding 
members of labor to share in the 
profits of a corporation as their 
predecessors did. 

Labor and management should be 
friendly colleagues, not enemies. 
Management should not assume the 
role of dictator or consider itself 
endowed with a human dignity 
which is denied labor. The dig- 
nity of labor was made sublime by 
the poverty and labors of Christ. 

Just as there are degrees of phys- 
ical perfection and intellectual keen- 
ness in human beings, so there are 
degrees of usefulness and capacity 
among men who labor. One man 








4 Church Leader 
Talks About 


LABOR 


A CONDENSATION OF REMARKS ADDRESSED BY 
ARCHBISHOP JOHN T. McNICHOLAS TO RALLY 
OF THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY IN CINCINNATI 


has one talent, another two, another 
five. The varied gifts of individuals 
and the varied quality of the work 
done by men make a hierarchy in 
the ranks of labor; which means 
that one man is recompensed more 
than another, and that one man has 
a greater share in profits than an- 
other. 

There must, however, be a min- 
imum standard. Every man is en- 
titled to live according to the dignity 
of a human being. He is entitled— 
by fulfilling his part of the contract 
with management—to the means to 
live in keeping with human dignity. 
He is entitled—by fulfilling his part 
of the contract—to security, to a 
family wage which will enable him 
to found a home and maintain a 
normal family. 


Nothing Sacrosanct About Capital 


The Church must say that there 
is nothing sacrosanct about the pres- 
ent mechanics of capital, but the 
Church will always insist on justice 
for capital. 

Some will say that the Church is 
radical. She must be sanely radical 
to expound the fundamental prin- 
ciples governing labor, management 
and capital, and to secure justice for 
the man who toils. 

Labor is coming into great power 
in our country; if not tomorrow, 
then the next day. It should pre- 
pare for that responsibility. Hun- 
dreds of capable young men with 
good judgment should be given op- 
portunities to study profoundly the 
basic principles governing labor, 
capital, management and economics. 
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EMOCRATIC labor people 
D of Argentina and neighbor- 

ing Uruguay, according to 
reports now reaching this country, 
were genuinely surprised at some of 
the remarks made in the United 
States Senate during the debate 
which preceded the recent confirma- 
tion of Spruille Braden as Assistant 
Secretary of State. 

A number of Senators, while 
agreeing that the Peron government 
is Nazi-minded and a threat to Pan- 
American cooperation, complained 
that the State Department had failed 
to inform the American public of 
the extent of labor support for Peron 
as suggested by news dispatches 
fom American correspondents 
(particularly Arnaldo Cortesi of the 
New York Times) during the street 
demonstrations and the _ general 
strike which on October 17-18 ac- 
companied Per6én’s dramatic come- 
back. 

Impartial and competent observ- 
ers appear to agree that what actu- 
ally occurred in Argentina was not 
a general strike but a compulsory 
stoppage. On the surface the result 
would seem to have been the same— 
paralysis of transportation, business 
and commerce. But before attaching 
any political value to such a paraly- 
sis, one has to discover its true 
origin—- whether it came about 
through the spontaneous will of the 
workers or by compulsion from 
above. What really happened can 
now be reconstructed from letters, 
reports and newspaper clippings 
which have reached the United 
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(RGENTINE LABOR AND PERON 


By SERAFINO ROMUALDI 





The author has studied at close 
range the South American labor 
scene. During the war he was with 
the Office of the Coordinator of In- 
ter-American Affairs. He also spent 
several months in Italy as an ob- 
server for the United States gov- 
ernment. Last October he rejoined 
the staff of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union. 





States from Argentina and neigh- 
boring countries. 

The Buenos Aires Transport 
Corporation, owned and operated by 
the municipality (which in turn is 
administered by a government com- 
missioner, Lieutenant Colonel Ci- 
acci, a Perén appointee and hench- 
man), on October 18 received 
orders to stop every means of trans- 
portation under its jurisdiction— 
subways, streetcars, buses, taxis. 
When in the early hours of October 
18 the workers of Buenos Aires at- 
tempted to go to work, they found 
all the depots, car barns and stations 
closed and under police guard. The 
police turned everyone away. 

3uenos Aires is a very large city, 
with workers living miles from the 
business and industrial districts. 
And Argentine workers do not own 
cars. The result was that most of 
the factories, stores, shops and of- 
fices remained closed. 

Despite great difficulties, a small 
number of workers succeeded in 
reaching their places of work, either 
on foot or by bicycle. Small stores, 
especially in the outlying districts, 





were opened by their proprietors. 
Suddenly, bands of armed ruffians, 
recruited mainly from the under- 
world of Avellaneda and La Plata, 
and openly supported by policemen 
in civilian clothes, started to patrol 
the main city thoroughfares and the 
outlying business districts. 

They smashed the windows of 
stores which had opened and fired 
at random at customers and clerks. 
Within a few hours every business 
place in the city was shut tight. The 
few privately owned taxis and cars 
that ventured on the streets were 
attacked by the hoodlums. 

La Prensa, the leading Argentine 
daily, carried in its issue of Sunday, 
October 21, a statement from the 
Railway Employes Union of Santa 
Fe which throws some light on how 
the compulsory stoppage succeeded 
in paralyzing the railroads. The 
union explained that it had in no 
way sanctioned the stoppage, which 
was “engineered and imposed by ele- 
ments from the Department of La- 
bor,” and added that the workers 
were prevented from going to their 
jobs “solely and exclusively by co- 
ercive and violent methods employed 
by the above-mertioned elements.” 

The Committee of Railway Unity, 
comprising all the railway crafts and 
categories, including office workers 
and clerks, joined the Railway Em- 
ployes Union in denouncing the 
stoppage as “brought about and 
executed by surprise and througn 
the use of violent methods.” 

“On that day (October 18) the 
workers went as usual to their 
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places of employment,” the Commit- 
tee reported, “but they were unable 
to get in because all doors had been 
locked and were guarded by people 
who were strange to the railway 
crafts or were employes of the De- 
partment of Labor.” 

Reports from other railroad cen- 
ters, particularly from Rosario and 
several districts in Buenos Aires 
Province, tell of acts of sabotage 
committed by police agents and 
other Perén supporters against rails, 
signals, bridges and other essential 
railway equipment. These acts were 
promptly “discovered” by the same 
police agents who had committed 
the sabotage and reported to rail- 
road officials, who were compelled 
to order the suspension of traffic 
until repairs could be made. Thus 
railroad workers in many outlying 
made to the 


centers were join 
“spontaneous” pro-Peron “general 
strike.” 


Armed thugs under open police 
protection stationed themselves in 
front of industrial establishments of 
Avellaneda and Cuatro de Junio and 
ordered the employers to close up 
and send the workers home. To 
avoid certain bloodshed, the in- 
junction of the ruffians was in all 
cases obeyed. 

The Central Labor Union of Cor- 
doba, the third largest city of Ar- 
gentina, issued a statement in which 
it said that no 
member of a bona- 
fide labor union 


Prevent TB 


more than 400 persons participated 
in this affair. Over 500 heavily 
armed mounted policemen were 
mustered to protect the demonstra- 
tors, less than half of whom were 
workers, the majority being nation- 
alists, students, Falangists, dissident 
radicals and government employes. 

The fact that in Cordoba, a city 
with tens of thousands of wage- 
earners, only a small fraction of the 
population came out to parade for 
Perén does not surprise me at all. 
For I was in Cordoba on August 16 
when Angelo Borlenghi, chief labor 
henchman of Peron and self-styled 
organizer of the fake Argentine Con- 
federation of Labor, received the re- 
buff of his career. 

With a lavish display of posters 
and much radio propaganda, Bor- 
lenghi had advertised a mass meet- 
ing of white coller workers to “hear 
my side of the story.” When the 
meeting started, the auditorium was 
packed with humanity, but as soon 
as Borlenghi tried to defend the 
totalitarian methods of Perén and 
launched a demagogic anti- Yankee 
tirade, the audience replied with a 
deafening roar of “Long live free- 
dom and democracy!” and made 
for the doors. When the exodus 
ended, only twenty-six stooges re- 
mained to hear Per6n’s “labor” man. 

Also much misunderstood in the 
United States has been the “labor 
demonstration’”’ 
which took place on 
the evening of Oc- 
tober 17 in Buenos 





participated in the 
demonstration of 
October 18, adding 
that those who 
joined it were “un- 
derworld elements 
led by paid govern- 
ment agents who 
organized assault 
bands for intimida- 
tion purposes.” 
Likewise, the Press 4 
Club of Cordoba . 
protested against 
“the indifference of 





Aires’ Plaza de 
Mayo, in front of 
the Casa Rosada, 
the Presidential 
residence. That was 
the initial instance 
of Perdn’s “great 
labor popularity,” 
discovered by press 
correspondents and 
relayed to the 
American public. 
As a matter of 
fact, competent ob- 
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provincial authori- 
ties, the passivity 
of law-enforcement 
agencies and the in- 
filtration of well-known Nazi and 
Fascist elements who formed an 
appropriate environment for street 
disorders.” 

The so-called general strike of 
October 18 was followed in Cordoba 
by a demonstration arranged for 
Saturday, October 20, by Peron 
supporters and his labor henchmen. 
According to a report published in 
La Prensa the following day, not 
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Buy Christmas Seals 


servers agree that 
the number of par- 
ticipants in the 
Plaza de Mayo 
meeting was not more than 30,000. 
Hardly a month before, nearly 500,- 
000 persons had taken part in the 
March of the Constitution and Free- 
dom which passed in front of the 
same Casa Rosada, clamoring for 
the return to constitutional govern- 
ment. That huge mass of people 
responded to the call of freedom- 
loving organizations, democratic po- 
litical parties and bonafide labor 


unions, Labor was predominan 
in that tremendous demonstration, 
which revealed to the world the trye 
sentiments of the Argentine people 
and its repudiation of totalitarian 
despotism. 

The October 17 demonstration jp 
favor of Perén could barely muster 
30,000 participants, although it was 
“prepared and organized ’—as , 
veteran labor newspaperman and 
lecturer writing from Montevideo 
puts it—“with all the means at the 
disposal of a military government, 
which was without scruples in re- 
sorting to violence and intimidation 
in order to assemble such a hetero- 
geneous mob, made up, in addition 
to a few misguided workers, of 
policemen in civilian clothes, fanatic 
nationalists, Nazis and _ Fascists, 
Falangists, Perén government em- 
ployes, military men and underworld 
characters of both sexes.” 


Display False Placards 


Many placards, with inscriptions 
purporting to represent workers of 
well-known industrial or business 
establishments, were carried in the 
Peron parade. In most cases it was 
later discovered that use of the 
names was totally unauthorized and 
that no workers from the establish 
ments mentioned had participated in 
the demonstration. The case of the 
Berisso meat - packing plant was 
typical of many. 

Berisso is one of the largest pack- 
ing houses in Argentina. A huge 
placard carried in the parade adver- 
tised the “overflowing love” the 
3erisso workers had for Peron. 
However, a few days later the Meat 
Packing Workers Federation, with 
which the Berisso workers are af- 
filiated, adopted a resolution of non- 
confidence in Perén, denied that any 
of its members had participated in 
the Plaza de Mayo affair and chal- 
lenged the Perdnist union to publish 
the names, even if only a few, of 
Berisso workers who had taken 
part—as the Perodnists claimed—in 
the parade. 

Other challenges against the. de- 
cision of the fake General Confeder- 
ation of Labor to call a strike in 
favor of Peron were issued by the 
free trade unions in the most im- 
portant industries, among them the 
Union Obrera Local (Central Labor 
Union) of Buenos Aires, the Shoe 
Workers Union, the Union of Tan- 
nery Workers, the powerful La 
Fraternidad Railway Brotherhood 
and many others. 

The labor elements supporting 
Per6én consist of a number of for- 
mer trade union officials, mercenary 
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in character, who preferred well- 
paid government positions and dis- 
honor—all the leaders of the so- 
called Confederation of Labor and 
its affiliated paper unions simul- 
taneously hold jobs in the Peron- 
dominated Department of Labor—to 
the humble manual jobs to which 
real labor leaders like J. Domenech 
and C. Almarza have returned rather 
than compromise with a dictator- 
ship, or to the jail and exile which 
F. Perez-Leiros has elected rather 
than follow his erstwhile left-wing 
colleague, Angel Borlenghi, down 
the path of collaborationist infamy. 

The labor people at Peron’s court 
have at their disposal power, money, 
influence and the lure of good-pay- 
ing jobs; thus they have succeeded 
in creating small groups of “organ- 
ized followers’”’ among aspirants to 
public jobs and relatives, and here 
and there they have also found ig- 
norant, gullible workers who have 
climbed onto the bandwagon of 
totalitarianism and moral, economic 
and political servitude. 

It may be said that at the begin- 
ning of his regime Perén could 
count on some support from a mi- 
nority of workers—among the rail- 
waymen, the packing plant employes 
and the construction workers—be- 
cause they had temporarily benefited 
from his policy. But now the bene- 
fits of increased wages, which were 
ordered only for purposes of politi- 
cal demagogy, have long been out- 
paced by the rising cost of living. 
Argentine laborérs are now faring 
worse than they did before Peron, 
and today only the most obtuse fail 
to realize that economic advantages 
—temporary and illusory at best— 
can never compensate for the loss 
of liberty and democratic rights. 

A regime that has in its most 
recent coup thrown itself into the 
arms of the Nationalist Alliance, 
whose motto is the glorification of 
the infamous and bloody Rosas 
tyranny; a regime that has incited 
its depraved henchmen to anti- 
Semitic violence and tolerates al- 
most daily assaults against Jewish 
citizens, places of worship and com- 
munity centers; a regime that has 
elevated to the vice-presidency of 
the republic the notorious Nazi 
admirer and supporter, General 
Juan Pistarini, and has proudly dis- 
played the attendance at public 
ceremonies held in the Presidential 
palace of such Nazi propagandists, 
agents and publishers as Manuel 
Fresco, Enrique P. Oses and Lau- 
taro Duranon—this Peron dictator- 

» cannot have the support of the 
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DON’T ASK YOUR DOCTOR 
FOR ECONOMIC ADVICE 


We are publishing the letter which follows because 
we feel that the warning it contains deserves wide- 
spread dissemination at this time, when the efforts 
of organized labor and other progressive elements on 
behalf of health insurance are under bitter and unfair 
attack from American Medical Association propa- 
gandists. Dr. Frothingham, chief of medical service 
at the Faulkner Hospital in Massachusetts, is widely 
recognized in the American medical profession as one 
of its outstanding figures. 


Editor, AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST: 


President Truman’s recommendation to Congress for a 
compulsory health insurance system should focus the atten- 
tion of the public on the subject of a national health pro- 
gram. In seeking information in regard to the value of the 
President’s suggestions, many workers are likely to turn to 
their family physician or some other physician in whom 
they have confidence for his opinion on the subject. 


I am writing this letter to warn the layman that many 
physicians in this country are not well informed on this 
subject, because of the attitude of a good part of the medical 
press and the misleading literature distributed by the 
National Physicians Committee for the Extension of Medical 
Service, which is closely affiliated with the American Medical 
Association. Much of the medical press avoids the publica- 
tion in its journals of different points of view regarding the 
subject of a national health program. 


I happen to be intimately connected with two organiza- 
tions, the Committee of Physicians for the Improvement of 
Medical Care, Inc., and the Physicians Forum, Inc., both of 
which have spent considerable time in studying the problem 
of the delivery of medical care to the American people. Both 
of these groups have been asked by the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce and various committees of Congress to 
express their views on certain subjects related to health, 
which suggests that the opinions of these organizations may 
be of some value. 


Repeated attempts, however, to have the views of these 
organizations fairly presented in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association have been unsuccessful. 


I feel, therefore, that a fair opportunity for many busy 
physicians to evaluate the advantage of a national health pro- 
gram has not been offered by the medical press. I believe 
the layman:should realize this situation if he is going to form 
his opinion in regard to the value of a national health pro- 
gram by asking his family physician or some other physician 
in whom he has confidence. 

Go to your doctor for medical care; but be careful in 
seeking his advice on economic problems. The chances are 
your labor union can give you more competent advice in this 
field. CHANNING FROTHINGHAM, M.D. 

Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts. 
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free, honest, intelligent and patriotic 
trade unionists who constitute the 
bulk of Argentina’s laboring masses. 

In this and other instances they 
have abundantly proved, to the sat- 
isfaction of all the democratic peo- 


ples of the Americas and the world, 
that they remain loyal to the teach- 
ings of San Martin, Rivadavia, 
Sarmiento and Juan B. Justo, to 
the tenets of freedom and the demo- 
cratic way of life. 
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Labor-Management Parley 


T A STRATEGIC time in reconversion 
the President called a conference of 
organized employers and workers to deter- 
mine how interruptions of production by 
industrial disputes could be lessened. Such 
interruptions, where preventable, should be 
eliminated while industries are reconverting 
to civilian production. Sustained high pro- 
duction is essential to produce things needed 
here and sorely needed by people in other 
countries unable to supply their own wants. 
We are all anxious to reach and maintain 
maximum production, for it is an essential 
if we are to provide needed employment 
and income for all. 

The President’s Conference was asked to 
consider how collective bargaining could 
further this. purpose more effectively and 
whether it should be supplemented by other 
machinery. The agenda prepared for the 
conference was based on understanding that 
collective bargaining is an economic insti- 
tution best operated by private agencies and 
free to adjust methods and objectives to 
changing conditions in production. The 
American Federation of Labor is anxious 
that collective bargaining shall be freed 
from governmental restrictions as rapidly as 
can be done without contributing to infla- 
tion. We believe present limitations on 
wage rates are making for a deflation—just 
as hazardous to maximum production as 
inflation. That, however, is an issue to be 
settled separately from the matters before the 
President’s Conference. Maintenance of 
wage rates and advancement of living stand- 
ards has been the historic mission of the 
labor movement which we will give over to 
no outside agency. 

Many of the unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor have records 
of constructive collective bargaining over 
decades of time without industrial stoppages. 
There has been good faith on both sides— 
acceptance of the union by employers and 
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disciplined fulfillment of contract by the un- 
ion and the employer. When grievances, 
differences in interpretation of contracts or 
new problems develop, the machinery pro- 
vided by the contract is available for dealing 
with them. The essentials are good faith and 
the will to work for mutual agreement. 

As the whole structure of business activity 
rests on contracts, so the structure of labor 
relations rests on the right of workers to 
choose representatives to negotiate their 
work contracts, fixing rates of pay and con- 
ditions of work. 

Only through collective union action can 
labor relations be lifted to the contractual 
basis. Sharp practices, duress, bad faith by 
one party beget similar practices by the other 
party to the contract. 

When there is good faith, frank presenta- 
tion of facts as seen by the two parties, with 
real desire to find adjustments mutually 
satisfactory, collective bargaining is a means 
to justice and mutual welfare. It is our 
main dependence for industrial peace. 
When collective bargaining operations halt 
we should find out where the defect is, 
rather than add new machinery or gadgets 
to perform the functions of collective bar- 
gaining. Mediation and conciliation can 
serve useful functions but only as supple- 
ments to collective bargaining—not as sub- 
stitutes. Voluntary arbitration has a part 
‘to play in determining between differences 
in interpretation and _ misunderstandings 
arising under operation of an agreement. 
But there are rights which are not arbitra- 
ble. 

Nor is fact finding by a disinterested 
party or agency a guarantee of justice or 
progress, though it may provide a tempo- 
rary expedient. 

Interpretation of facts depends upon the 
experience and responsibility of the inter- 
preter. Only the parties to the agreement 
can interpret the facts in terms of work on 
the job. The outside interpreter is less apt 
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to venture on new goals than the parties di- 
rectly concerned. 

The way forward lies in resolute deter- 
mination to make collective bargaining 
work and in mobilization of intelligence 
and goodwill for that purpose. The area of 
possible differences can be restricted by 
making the production and financial rec- 
ords of the company the basis for collective 
bargaining. 

If we would retain our free enterprise 
system and responsible freedom, we must 
set ourselves to the task of making collective 
bargaining work with disciplined fulfill- 
ment of contracts. Upon our ability to do 
this depends the future of our democracy. 


UNO’s General Assembly 


OR A NUMBER of weeks an Executive 

Committee consisting of representatives 
of fourteen nations has been working out the 
procedure to be followed in getting the 
United Nations Organization into opera- 
tion. The General Assembly will meet for 
the first time next month. 

The General Assembly is authorized to 
nominate six members to constitute, with 
the five permanent members, the Security 
Council. The General Assembly is not a 
legislative body, but it is free to discuss and 
make recommendations upon all matters ex- 
cept those which the Security Council may be 
currently handling. It may create subordi- 
nate agencies, initiate studies, receive and 
consider reports, and pass upon the budget 
of the Organization. It must meet in annual 
session and may convene in special sessions. 
Each member nation has one vote in the 
General Assembly and may not have more 
than five delegates. 

It is of the utmost importance that na- 
tional delegations in the General Assembly 
should be representative of cross-sections of 
national life. Only by such representative 
procedure can the work of the United Na- 
tions Organization be brought home to the 
citizens of this country and other countries, 
so that each may feel he has a stake in inter- 
national relations and a way of registering 
his views. 

The result will be to make the United 
Nations a living organization with roots in 
all countries—a permanent power for world 
peace, 
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Preparedness Essentials 


VEN BEFORE peace is established or 

the outlines of international agencies 
for peace are finally determined, Congress 
is considering a drastic permanent program 
for compulsory military training. Such a 
proposal is contrary to the lessons of all his- 
tory. In the war just ended the victory lay 
with the democracies that have consistently 
rejected that kind of preparedness. 

If we take time to consider what is meant 
by universal service we see the need for a 
very different program of preparedness. The 
different kinds of services required in 
war are as varied as civilization itself—but 
all equally necessary to victory. There is the 
industrial front, the transportation front, the 
fighting front, the home front to defy in- 
vasion and maintain national will to fight, 
the research laboratories, the hospitals and 
medical services, the priests to minister to the 
souls of men. If there is not the will to go on, 
the cause is lost. Military training of the type 
proposed would interfere with preparation 
for essential services. 

But there are essentials of preparedness 
for all these services needed by the nation 
—trained effective minds, sound bodies and 
integrated discipline that prepares citizens 
for cooperation in our common life. In the 
recent war Selective Service was compelled 
to turn down for military training a high 
proportion of our young men because of 
physical incapacities, mental handicaps and 
inadequate education. The nation needs at 
all times men and women mentally and phys- 
ically sound. Obviously the first step is 
adequate health services, remedial and pre- 
ventive. 

Present facilities and professional per- 
sonnel are woefully inadequate to deal with 
rapidly increasing nervous diseases. Many 
of these diseases could be cured if treat- 
ment were available. 

We ask Congress to act promptly upon 
legislation providing these keys to pre- 
paredness: 


> Federal aid to schools to equalize educational 


opportunities to all citizens. 
> The National Health Act. 
>A National Research Foundation. 
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HE twenty-seventh session of 


the International Labor Or- 

ganization convened in Paris 
on October 15 and for three weeks 
sought the answer to many complex 
international problems. While 
newspaper readers in the United 
States might have suspected: that 
the chief accomplishment of the 
meeting was the exclusion of the 
workers’ delegate (so styled at least ) 
from Argentina, the very absence of 
news stories was in reality a demon- 
stration of the effectiveness of the 
tripartite International Labor Or- 
ganization. “News” was scanty be- 
cause the time was spent in seeking 
and finding areas of agreement be- 
tween governments, employers and 
workers, rather than in news-pro- 
ducing acrimonious debate. 

The International Labor Organi- 
zation is unique among govern- 
mental organizations national or in- 
ternational. It is dedicated to the 
task of reducing or removing the 
economic causes of war, of attaining 
social justice through international 
cooperation against human exploi- 
tation. It lacks authority to order, 
but it possesses the power of accom- 
plishing agreement by producing the 
basic materials out of which men 
and women in many lands forge the 
legal instruments of human better- 
ment. 

Almost fifty countries are mem- 
bers of the International Labor Or- 
ganization. Each is entitled to send 
two delegates representing the gov- 
ernment, one representing emplovers 
and one representing workers, plus 
appropriate advisers for each on the 
basis of the questions on the agenda. 
The non-governmental delegates 
must be nominated by the govern- 
ment upon consultation with the 
most representative organizations, if 
such exist, of workers and employ- 
ers, respectively. 
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This vear the United States made 
an auspicious start. The Secretary 
of Labor and the Assistant Secre- 
tary, Dan Tracy, asked the organi- 
zations concerned to submit their 
nominations. The individuals thus 
chosen were then nominated to the 
President through the Secretary of 
State, and the President approved 
the designations. The individuals 
were not selected by the government. 
They were chosen by the responsible 
officers of the most representative 
workers’ and employers’ organiza- 
tions. I was honored by appoint- 
ment as the delegate representing 
American workers. 

As adviser from the American 
Federation of Labor, Arnold S. 
Zander, president of the American 
Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Emploves, was of out- 
standing help. He served as the 
representative on the Committee on 
Dependent Territories and the Com- 
mittee on Standing Orders. John 
T. Jones of the United Mine Work- 
ers represented American workers 
on the Committee on Application of 
Conventions, while C. L. Darling of 
the American Train Dispatchers As- 
sociation was my alternate on the 
very busy Committee on Constitu- 
tional Questions. Michael Ross of 
the C.I.O. served on the Committee 
on Employment and on the Resolu- 
tions Committee, while John Brophy 
took the assignment on the Com- 
mittee on Children and Young 
Workers. 

It is a privilege to say that the 
American workers’ delegation func- 
tioned as a cooperative, harmonious 
unit, with each representative pull- 
ing his own weight and conscienti- 
ously serving on committees. Just 
as I had forecast in my address as 
delegate, our American workers’ 
delegation ably represented the 
working people of our country. 


The LI, 
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By ROBERT J. WATT 
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The same should be said of the 
employers’ delegation. Dave Zel- 
lerbach and his advisers worked to- 
gether as a team, and I am particu- 
larly gratified to say that we found 
ourselves in agreement on all mat- 
ters involving international stand- 
ards. Mr. Zellerbach was elected 
employers’ vice-chairman of the 
Governing Body. I am sure my col- 
leagues agreed that I was justified in 
breaking an I.L.O. precedent by sec- 
onding, as a workers’ delegate, his 
nomination by the employers’ group 
for the vice-chairmanship. 


Italy's Return Approved 


Italy was readmitted to the Inter- 
national Labor Organization by 
unanimous vote. The return of that 
nation to the family of free nations 
was a source of special gratification 
to those of us who had stood against 
recognition of the stooge representa- 
tives from the Fascist organizations 
in the years before Mussolini with- 
drew Italy from participation in the 
I.L.O. Iceland and Guatemala were 
also accepted ‘into membership by 
unanimous vote of the conference. 

Forty-eight nations are members 
of the International Labor Organi- 
zation. The conference adopted a 
constitutional amendment, which 
still requires ratification by mem- 
bers, severing the thin ties to the old 
League of Nations and assuring to 
each member of the United Nations 
that accepts the responsibilities and 
privileges the right of membership 
in the I.L.0. This si-ould give all 
reasonable assurances to the 
U.S.S.R., which had been a mem- 
ber of the I.L.O. for some years 
prior to leaving the League of Na- 
tions. However, the U.S.S.R. did 
not send an observer despite an of- 
ficial invitation to do so. On this 
point I said to the conference: 

“I have in mind especially the de- 
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sirability of universal membership. 
While it is not being polite, nor will 
it indicate much self-respect to in- 
sist too much in urging our invita- 
tion, | hope the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics will join the Inter- 
national Labor Organization and 
participate fully in its work. 

~“T am sure the International 
Labor Organization could help its 
people and our people. The compe- 
tition of ideas, fully expressed in a 
democratic way through the three 
groups On an open, two-way street, 
would be particularly helpful to them 
and to us.” 

The conference adopted a resolu- 
tion on full employment during the 
period of industrial rehabilitation 
and reconversion which sets forth 
principles to be brought to the at- 
tention of governments and other 
appropriate international organiza- 
tions. It is a far-reaching, con- 
structive statemént of recommended 
policies. 

The first of two steps was taken 
to launch international conventions 
covering medical examinations for 
young workers and prohibition of 
night work of juveniles in non-agri- 
cultural employments. A compre- 
hensive “Youth Charter” was also 
adopted by the conference. 

A recommendation was adopted 
concerning minimum standards of 
social policy in dependent territories 
to supplement the basic one adopted 
at Philadelphia in 1944. Special at- 
tention was called to the need for 


formulating policies affecting the use 
of land in such territories. 

Much time was necessarily spent 
in considering the constitutional 
questions involved in bringing the 
International Labor Organization 
into relationship with the United 
Nations Organization. I was elected 
together with Leen Jouhaux of 
France and Joseph Hallsworth of 
Great Britain to represent the work- 
ers’ group at a meeting in London 
next month to study these questions 
further and to conduct the necessary 
negotiations. 

It was voted to convene a mari- 
time session early in 1946, although 
the place was not specified. The 
next regular conference of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization is to 
be held, upon the invitation of the 
Canadian government, at Montreal 
in September. An inter-American 
conference will he held in Mexico 
City in April. Leon Jouhaux of 
France and I were elected to 
represent the workers’ group of 
the Governing Body at the inter- 
American meeting. ‘ 

A new Governing Body was 
elected with Myrddin Evans of 
Great Britain as chairman. As al- 
ready related, David Zellerbach of 
the United States was elected vice- 
chairman for the employers’ group. 
It was my privilege, when nomi- 
nated for the post of vice-chairman 
for the workers’ group, to withdraw 
my name and nominate M. Jouhaux, 
who was elected. 


America, Russia and Peace 


(Continued from Page 7) 


unionist and his position against 
dictatorships of any kind, it must be 
clear to all that there can be no 
compromise between real trade 
unionism and a political party which 
takes its orders from Moscow. 

It is time that our government 
talked matters over plainly with the 
Russians and made it clear that we 
do not want to push them around 
or let them push us around. We 
want peace, but we don’t want peace 
at the price of having commissars 
giving orders at the White House. 
If the Russians are sincere in their 
asserted desire for peace and world 
cooperation, they ought to welcome 
frank and sincere talk along these 
lines. 

The greatest contribution that our 
government can make at this time 
to the cause of world peace would 
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be to lay our cards on the table and 
ask Russia to do likewise. 

Here at home the organized labor 
movement also can make a contri- 
bution to world peace by seeing to 
it that Americans remain free. The 
people of all nations are looking 
hopefully to America for leader- 
ship—and not because we have 
more material wealth than some 
other nations, not because we proved 
in the recent war that we could 
produce and fight at least on a par 
with some other nations, not be- 
cause we have a higher standard of 
living than most nations. 

The people of this globe are look- 
ing to America—they have con- 
fidence in America— not because 
our country has more miles of rail- 
roads, or better highways, or more 
beautiful buildings, or greater natu- 





Arnold Zander, adviser, served on 
Dependent Territories Committee 


As American workers’ delegate I 
was elected again to the governing 
hody by unanimous vote of the 
workers. 

Yor the three-year term ending 
in 1948, the following eight workers’ 
representatives were elected: Jou- 
haux, France; Watt, U.S.; Joseph 
Hallsworth, United Kingdom ; Gun- 
nar Andersson, Sweden; A. E. 
Monk, Australia; Chu Hsueh-fan, 
China; Percy Bengough, Canada, 
and Vicente Lombardo Toledano, 
Mexico. 


ral resources, but because they 
know, as we do, that here in Amer- 
ica there dwells—in full glory— 
that almost intangible something 
that is called freedom. 

When the architects of the struc- 
ture on which this nation stands 
hased that structure on the principle 
that all men are equal and endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights they brought into being, 
for the first time in history, a gov- 
ernment that gave substance to the 
inherent love of freedom that lies 
deep in the human heart. The civi- 
lization which we see all about us 
in America today is the work of 
men and women who came to these 
shores from all parts of the earth 
because, above all else, they desired 
to be free. 

We must maintain our freedom 
here at home. Unless we do, there 
will not be much that we will be able 
to do for those in other parts of the 
world who are today crying out 
against the oppression of dictatorial 
control. 
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IME was when people thought 
it would be a nice thing to 


work for the government. Not 
so many of them think so now. 

Some years ago people thought 
government employes had lifetime 
jobs at fancy salaries and very little 
work to do. They have been edu- 
cated on these points in recent 
years. 

During the war the government 
service expanded as it never had be- 
fore. It got to the point where al- 
most everybody was working for 
Uncle Sam or had a relative or close 
friend who was working for him. 
Personal experience with govern- 
ment employment dissipated many 
of the illusions. 

People have found out that Uncle 
Sam, while by no means the worst 
employer in the world, is also by no 
means the best; that he can be just 
as penny-pinching in some respects 
as a sweatshop boss of the Nineties ; 
that he never seems to be quite sure 
how many employes he wants, where 
he wants them or what he wants 
them to do; and that he hires and 
fires as arbitrarily as old-time “rug- 
ged individualists.” 

Organized government employes 
have been telling the American peo- 
ple part of the story over a num- 
ber of years, but the American peo- 
ple had to come to close grips with 
government employment themselves 
before they realized what the whole 
story was like. 

It is a lucky thing for the aver- 
age man that he doesn’t have as 
many bosses as the average govern- 
ment employe. The Executive 
3ranch hierarchy—the chain of com- 
mand from the head of a department 
to the very minor supervisor—is im- 
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posing enough, in itself, but that isn’t 
all of it by any means. 

Above all these fellows—the im- 
mediate supervisor, and jis imme- 
diate supervisor, and all the rest, 
‘way up to the top—are 531 other 
bosses, the members of Congress. 
Any one of the members of Senate 
or House may take a special inter- 
est in some agency, or a part of an 
agency, and that may mean almost 
anything. It may mean abolition of 
the unit or it may mean its unprece- 
dented expansion. The odds are on 
the first alternative. 

Then there is the President, who 
at any time may prepare an execu- 
tive order that will upset consider- 
ably the affairs of an agency and 
consequently of many individuals. 
For example, an executive order 
may transfer an agency from Wash- 
ington to St. Louis or Albuquerque. 
That sort of thing is by no means 
unknown. And the Comptroller- 
General, the Attorney-General and 
the courts are continually making 
rulings that affect the government 
worker—such, for example, as 
whether he can collect overtime for 
certain work that he has done but 
which gives rise to some legal ques- 
tions. 

Finally, there is the real boss of 
the govérnment employe—the 
American people. The people are 
continually being told by a well-de- 
fined economy bloc that there are too 
many government employes, that 
they get too much money, that they 
don’t earn it and that, anyhow, the 
American people don’t want the 
services they have asked the govern- 
ment to provide for them. 

The consequence of all this is that 
the government employe, contrary to 
old-time belief, is a worker without 
too much security of tenure or locale. 
He may be bounced out of his job 
on pretty short notice. He may be 
told to pack up, almost overnight, 
and transfer to an office in Maine, or 
Oregon, or almost anywhere else he 





doesn’t particularly want to gO, 
There was a lot of this during the 
war and, now that the war is over, 
there will be more. Firing, reorgan- 
ization, centralization and decentral- 
ization go on all the time. 

So much for the. “security” of a 
government job. Now for the pay. 

During the war the cost of living 
rose rapidly, as any housewife will 
attest. Sut government salaries 
didn’t rise. 

Employes’ hours were stretched 
out from thirty-nine to forty, to 
forty-four, to forty-eight, to incred- 
ible lengths in some agencies. At 
the FBI, for example, a sixty-eight- 
hour week was regarded as pretty 
soft during the more hectic periods 
of hostilities. But was there any 
overtime pay? Not for the white- 
collar people. Some of them worked 
in close association with craftsmen 
who were paid on a per hour or per 
diem basis, and those craftsmen got 
increased base pay and overtime; 
but not the white-collar group. If 
the clerical people ever had held any 
feeling of superiority over manual 
workers, they got over it promptly. 

Although they were getting any- 
thing but a square deal, the govern- 
ment workers did their jobs cheer- 
fully and tried to make out on their 
salaries as best they could, buying 
bonds, paying wartime taxes and 
contributing to wartime causes as 
generously as they could. 

Things ultimately reached the 
point where something simply had 
to be done. It was little enough. 
Congress passed a war overtime act 
that had the effect of increasing in- 
come enough to prevent hardship in 
most cases but not enough to give 
the employes an even break. Uncle 
Sam didn’t pay true time and a half 
except to some of the very low-paid 
groups, and still there was no in- 
crease in base pay. 

Just before the war came to an 
end, Uncle Sam did a little better by 
his nephews and nieces. He gave 
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them a 15 per cent base pay increase 
on an overall basis—the lower paid 
ones got a little more, some of the 
high-paid ones considerably less. 
He also reformed his overtime pay 
procedure by making it true time 
and a half up to the $2980 base pay 
rate—but at about the same time he 
cut the amount of overtime worked, 
and a little later eliminated overtime 
altogether in most government 
agencies. 

The upshot of it all was that few 
government employes were any bet- 
ter off financially than before the pay 
increase Was given them, and they 
were all worse off, in respect to the 
purchasing power of their base pay, 
than before the war. 

Pay had been increased 15.9 per 
cent. Promotions of one sort or an- 
other averaged about 5 per cent 
more. But the government’s own 
statisticians admitted that living 
costs had risen not less than 30 per 
cent in the same period. 

I have commented on the alleged 
security of government jobs and on 
the alleged high pay of government 
jobs. Most workers in private em- 
ployment not of a distinctly wartime 
nature are equally secure, if not 
more so, and received wartime ad- 
justments in pay equal to or better 
than those of government employes. 
All this would make it appear that 
the government people are in rather 
a spot, and one might be excused for 
wondering why workers take jobs 
in government agencies. 

Well, after all, there are compen- 
sations. The most material one is 
the civil service retirement system, 
which does provide pretty well for 
the employes’ old age—much better 
than the provision Social Security 









makes for workers in industry. 
Then, too, there is a fairly liberal 
vacation and sick leave system, 


though it doesn’t compare as favor- 
ably with industry as was the case a 
decade ago. 

But in my own opinion the most 
important compensation is the desire 
on the part of so many people to be 
of service to their fellow-men. That 
isa very real motivation for most of 
them. Recently a Congressional 
committee heard simply overwhelm- 
ing testimony as to the loyalty of 
government employes who had re- 
mained on the job though they could 
have earned three or four times as 
much outside. They felt that with 
Uncle Sam they were doing a job 
worth while and in the public inter- 
est. They may have had their 
doubts about industry. 

At this time the American Fed- 
eration of Government Employes is 
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doing its utmost to bring about the 
enactment of legislation for a base 
pay increase for government white- 
collar workers. The Senate Civil 
Service Committee has reported 
favorably Senator Downey’s bill, S. 
1415, which provides for an overall 
20 per cent increase in pay. The 
A.F.G.E. had asked for an increase 
of at least 24 per cent, but the com- 
mittee did not change the original 
Downey draft as to the amount. 

The bill will face severe opposi- 
tio in its journey through Con- 
gress. Of that we are aware. But 
we are aware also that we have right 
and justice on our side. 

It is to the interest of the Ameri- 
can people, and particularly of the 
labor movement, that government 
employes be paid on a scale that 
will attract the best talent of our 
young people. That does not mean 
that Uncle Sam must pay more than 
anyone else; they don’t expect that. 
But they don’t think they ought to 
be penalized. 

As for the labor movement, it is 
of the greatest importance that the 
standards set for government em- 
ployment be fair and reasonable ; for 


while strongly organized unions can 
enforce scales and conditions better 
than the government pays, the stand- 
ards prevailing in government serv- 
ice afford an excellent lever for lift- 
ing those of employes in occupations 
where bargaining power cannot be 
so effectively applied. 

The fight for better conditions for 
government employes is a never- 
ending one. The record of the 
American Federation of Labor in 
their behalf is an illustrious one; it 
has given the American Federation 
of Government Employes the 
staunchest support in our many bat- 
tles—those for restoration of pay 
cuts after the depression, for “lib- 
eralization of the retirement act, for 
true time and one-half for overtime, 
for the night differential, and for 
the many, many other gains that 
have been achieved in recent years. 

Thousands of trade unionists have 
sons and daughters in government 
service. Those youngsters ought to 
be union men and women too, and 
if they come within the jurisdiction 
of the American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employes we want to wel- 
come them to membership. 





He Gave His Life 


The hero’s death of A. Bruce 
Robertson, employe of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor at 
headquarters in Washington, who 
entered his country’s service as a 
volunteer just three years ago, 
has been confirmed by the Navy 
after months in which he was 
listed as “missing.” 

The son of a veteran trade 
unionist, young Robertson was 
a member of the crew of the car- 
rier Franklin, whose bombs were 
touched off by a Jap suicide plane 
last March. The Franklin took 
unbelievable punishment for 
many hours as her own ex- 
plosives detonated. Flames that 
swept the ship from stem to stern 
added to the horror but, miracu- 
lously, the vessel stayed afloat. 
The toll of lives was heavy, how- 
ever. Bruce Robertson was one 
of the men killed. 

Bruce was born in 1915. He 
was graduated from high school 
in 1934 and went to work for the 
A. F. of L. three years later. He 
was assigned to the bookkeeping 
department and made an excel- 
lent record. He was respected 
and liked by every person who 








ever came into contact with him. 
In December, 1942, he volun- 
teered for service. Upon comple- 
tion of boot training he was sta- 
tioned at the Naval Air Station 
in Washington. Subsequently he 
was assigned to the Franklin as 
one of her original crew. He was 
a storekeeper, second class. 
Bruce was a member of the Of- 
fice Employes Union. His father, 
the late Alexander Robertson, 
was active in the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners. ; 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


Glen H. Taylor, U.S. Senator from 
Idaho—I know how the common 
people feel when 
they cannot get 
jobs. I have seen 
the time when I 
would have sign- 
ed up for $25 a 
week for the 
rest of my life. I 
had a family and 
the members of 
my family need- 
ed medical attention, but I couldn't 
afford it. In such circumstances it 
is not a matter of favoring democ- 
racy or private enterprise. It’s a 
matter of life or death. I have been 
with the people and know how they 
feel. They have seen what America 
can provide in the way of jobs and 
a high standard of living in. war- 
time. My attitude while in the Sen- 
ate is to try to make our economic 
system work. And I am willing to 
cooperate with anyone who wants to 
make it work. I believe that Con- 
gress should pass a genuine Full 
Employment bill, not one that is 
watered down and meaningless. Let 
us say, “All or nothing. We will 
give the people jobs or we will die 
in the attempt.” We might as well 
say that because, if we do not give 
them jobs, the private enterprise 
system will be finished anyway. 





Clement R. Attlee, Prime Minister 
of Great Britain—I look forward to 
an era of increas- 
ing cooperation 
and _ friendship 
between the 
United States 
and Great Brit- 
ain — not as an 
exclusive friend- 
ship but as a 
contribution to 
the knitting to- 
gether of all peoples through the 
United Nations Organization in the 
bonds of peace. In our internal poli- 
cies each will follow the course de- 
cided by the people’s will. You will 
see us embarking on projects of na- 
tionalization and on wide, all-em- 
bracing schemes of social insurance 
designed to give security to the com- 
mon man. We shall be working out 
a planned economy. There is and 
always will be scope for enterprise, 
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but when big business gets too 
powerful, so that it becomes monop- 
olistic, we hold it is not safe to leave 
it in private hands. We believe that, 
in the world today, one must plan 
the economic activities of the coun- 
try if we are to assure the common 
man a fair deal. You, it may be, will 
continue in your more individualistic 
methods. It is more important that 
we should understand each other 
and other nations whose institutions 
differ from our own. It is essential 
if we are to build up a peaceful world 
that we should have the widest tol- 
eration, recognizing that our aim is 
not uniformity but unity in diversity. 
It would be a dull world if we were 
all alike, 


Harold C. Urey, scientisi—Because 
of the advantages which atomic 
bombs will be- 
stow upon a 
ruthless aggres- 
sor, and because 
of the vulnerabil- 
ity of the large 
industrial cen- 
ters of the Unit- 
ed States to an 
atomic bomb, 
our country has 
a particularly great interest in the 
establishment of controls which 
would prevent all nations from ac- 
cumulating stocks of atomic bombs. 
In the absence of world government, 
is an effective international control 
of atomic explosives at all possible? 
It has been suggested that the scien- 
tists of the world band together and 
exercise this control independently 
of their governments. I do not be- 
lieve this possible. Scientists are 
good citizens, loyal to their coun- 
tries. Rather, the task lies squarely 
on the shoulders of the responsible 
political leaders of the world. What 
[ suggest to these political leaders 
as the best possible solution is the 
agreement between all countries that 
no individual nations should pro- 
duce or stock atomic bombs, and the 
creation of an international control 
board—perhaps under the auspices 
of the United Nations Security 
Council — to supervise the observ- 
ance of the agreement. Despite the 
tenseness of the international situa- 
tino and the deep mistrust existing 
at present between various nations, 
the presumption of universal good- 





will in this particular undertaking j, 
not unrealistic. There can be ng 
doubt that each nation in the worl 
whatever its political system tay he 
shudders at the prospect of total de. 
struction of its cities in an atomic 
war and is genuinely interested jy 
the elimination of this threat, 
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Andrew J. Biemiller, Congress. 
man from Wisconsin—Free Americ, 
will not admit 
that chronic 
mass unemploy- 
ment is the price 


we must pay for ‘rom this 
continued free-fwas 10r | 
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will not take 
hopeless poverty fj of nation 
so calmly an-§ The co 
other time as in the great depression ff program 
that began in 1929; if we permit it depicted 
to happen, they will seek some other ff from Ex 
form of government. The Full Em- The } 
ployment bill offsets a plan—generai J shall nc 
in outline but specific in policy—for § the wag 
avoiding the one thing which, next tember | 
to war, we all fear the most. It is » Daseg 
the only plan of any general scope substan 
which is now being proposed; its J gross ir 
critics offer no substitute. There is 'ctve 
only one condition under which we § In oth 
need fear communism in this coun- J tion of 1 
try and that condition is widespread J gram we 
unemployment. So long as _ the tember, 
American system of free enterprise, J remain 1 
wisely regulated by a watchful and § of the w 
responsible government, can_pro- § however 
vide good-paying jobs for most of ff existence 
our people, so long will American J might r 
free enterprise endure. necessar 
mitted— 
Marion H. Hedges, research direc- currectic 
tor, International Brotherhood of Pad ” 
Electrical W ork- reeed 
ers—M odern in- a ¢ 
dustrial society Fs 
can _ accurately gee 
be viewed as dak: o 
a drama of Ban.’ ¢ 
struggle — the § cesar 
soul of man ff cul: 
against the ma- ar 
chine. Labor's sod 
part in this wienev 
struggle has been an honorable one. _ ™ 
Labor has always stood for man gt 
against the machine. Today, in every der 92: 
industrial country of the world, the J" 2 
goal of labor action has become full J ‘4S di 
employment. The objective is worthy ms 
because it puts human beings—not equitab} 
goods, profits or materialism—at the § crease 
center of industrial operations. It is but an 
significant, moreover, because it in- J tes be 
volves engineering techniques and § '™ parti 
emphatically requires the utmost co- with th 
operation between economic groups. did pre 
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WLB=: The Record 


(Continued from Page 5) 


ica, Wage-earners were forbidden to 
accept wage increases offered to 
them by employers. For the first 
time in the history of America, em- 
ployers were not allowed to raise the 
wages of their employes without 
irst obtaining permission from the 
‘deral government. The only ex- 
emption granted by the government 
‘om this rigorous control of wages 
vas for employers of eight or less 
yersons. As, a consequence, the 
wage stabilization function of the 
War Labor Board became the focus 
of national interest. 

The core of the wage stabilization 
program of the War Labor Board is 
depicted in the following quotation 
from Executive Order 9250: 

The National War Labor Board 
shall not approve any increases in 
the wage rates prevailing on Sep- 
tember 15, 1942, unless such increase 
is necessary to correct maladjust- 
ments or inequalities, to eliminate 
substandards of living, to correct 
gross inequities or to aid in the ef- 
fective prosecution of the war. 

In other words, the basic assump- 
tion of the wage stabilization pro- 
eram was that wage rates of Sep- 
tember, 1942, were fair and were to 
remain unchanged for the duration 
of the war. The fact was admitted, 
however, that some wage rates in 
existence on September 15, 1942, 
might not be equitable and that 
necessary corrections would be per- 
mitted—provided the reasons for the 
correction arose from maladjust- 
ments between the wage rates and 
the cost of living ; that the wage rates 
nroduced substandard conditions of 
living ; that there were gross inequi- 
ties between particular rates and 
wage rates being paid for similar 
work ; or that wage rates higher than 
September, 1942, were 
necessary to obtain manpower for a 
particular plant or industry. 

One fact must be kept in mind— 
whenever upward revisions in wage 
rates were permitted by the War 
Labor Board under Executive Or- 
der 9250, such action (except for 
rare and unusual circumstances) 
was directed solely to creating a 
September, 1942, rate which was 
equitable. That there were wage rate 
increases granted by the Board is 
but an indication that the actual 
rates being paid in September, 1942, 
in particular cases did not keep pace 
with the rise in the cost of living, 
did produce substandard conditions, 
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those of 


were out of line with other rates 
paid for similar work or were too 
low to induce necessary migrations 
of workers to top- priority war 
plants. 

Another fact worth emphasizing 
is that, had the wage structure of 
American industry not been in a 
state approaching chaos, the wage 
corrections made by the Board 
would not have been necessary. An 
economically sound stabilized wage 
base was necessary if the program 
of wage regulation was to function. 
To have frozen wages as they actu- 
ally existed in September, 1942, 
would have been ethically impos- 
sible and economically unsound. 
The Board would have foundered 
if it had attempted such a foolhardy 
course, and the effect upon the war 
effort would have been fatal. 


Along Came Order 9328 


The original policy of wage regu- 
lation—as embodied in Executive 
Order 9250—was subsequently mod- 
ified to produce a much more severe 
definition of wage inequities. On 
April 8, 1943, the National War 
Labor Board was unceremoniously 
handed a new wage policy in the 
form of Executive Order 9328. The 
new policy, concocted in the ivory 
towers of the White House, was so 
obviously unworkable that the 
Board was unable to function for 
approximately one month. During 
that time a majority of the War 
Labor Board worked assiduously to 
retain the objectives of the new 
Executive Order but tried to pro- 
duce an effective, practical plan of 
regulation. 

A third fact to be noted is that 
Executive Order 9328 removed all 
control over wage policy from the 
hands of the tripartite National War 
Labor Board and placed it legally 
under the control of one man—the 
director of Economic Stabilization. 
By definition, the allowance for the 
maladjustment between wages and 
the cost of living was set at 15 per 
cent of the average straight-time 
hourly earnings of January 1, 1941. 
Further, minimum sound and tested 
rates were made the yardstick for 
measuring wage inequities instead 
of the prevailing-rates criterion of 
the earlier order. Correction of 
wages for substandard conditions 
was continued and wage increases 


for manpower reasons remained in 
the “rare and unusual” category. 

Executive Order 9328 was modi- 
fied by majority action of the War 
Labor Board on May 12, 1943, to 
a point where it was workable. The 
revision produced the wage bracket 
system, which rapidly became known 
to workers as the “bracket racket.” 
The labor members of the Board 
formed the minority which asserted 
that Executive Order 9328 should 
be scrapped entirely. In keeping 
with the democratic principle oi 
majority rule, however, the labor 
members remained on the Board 
under the modified wage policy 
which continued in force for the 
balance of the Board’s existence. 

The wage regulations adminis- 
tered by the National War Labor 
Board were designed to stabilize 
wages as of September, 1942, on 
the assumption that the cost of liv- 
ing would not rise above the 1942 
level. But the fact soon became 
evident that the cost of living was 
not being held down. As a conse- 
quence, the American Federation of 
Labor promptly petitioned the Board 
on March 16, 1943, to modify the 
amount of wage increases permis- 
sible to offset the rise in the cost of 
living. 

The essence of the A. F. of L. 
position was that the maintenance 
of September, 1942, wage rates was 
inequitable because those wages re- 
flected an increase in the cost of 
living of only 15 per cent above the 
accepted base of 100 which existed 
in January, 1941. The cost of liv- 
ing—as reported by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Department 
of Labor—had risen to 19 per cent 
above the base period by March, 
1943. The net result was that sta- 
bilized rates of September, 1942, 
were already lagging behind the cost 
of living, and there was no indica- 
tion of just how great the gap be- 
tween cost of living and 1942 wage 
rates would become. 

The Board considered the petition 
carefully but refused—by majority 
action, the labor members dissent- 
ing—to use its authority to modify 
the Little Steel formula. The pub- 
lic members, however, stated that if 
the gap between wages and the cost 
of living continued to widen they 
would consider another petition at 
some other time in the future. 

Approximately one year later the 
American Federation of Labor again 
petitioned the Board to modify the 
formula realistically. On February 
9, 1944, the A. F. of L. petitioned 
the Board to modify the Little Steel 
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formula realistically. However, the 
petition could no longer be consid- 
ered by the National War Labor 
Board because by Executive Order 
9328 the authority of the Board to 
determine the policies of wage stabi- 
lization had been abolished. \Vage 
regulation was lodged completely in 
the hands of the Executive Branch 
of the government. The petition 
was referred to the President 
through the director of Economic 
Stabilization. 

In its petition the American Fed- 
eration of Labor charged that the 
workers of the nation were obliged 
to meet an increase of 45 per cent 
in the cost of living since January, 
1941, with an allowance of but 15 
per cent. The fact was recalled that 
the public members of the War 
Labor Board had stated that if the 
cost of living continued to rise above 
the 1943 level then consideration 
would be granted to a further peti- 
tion. The further fact was stated 
by the A. F. of L. that, since the 
other aspects of the fight against in- 
flation had not held down the cost 
of living, maintaining the 15 per 
cent allowance meant that the pre- 
war standard of living for American 
workers was being reduced. Finally, 
the Federation challenged the cost- 
of-living figure published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics which 
indicated that living costs had risen 
less than 25 per cent. 

The petition touched off a series 
of investigations as to the adequacy 
and accuracy of the BLS cost-of- 
living figures. Over a year was 
consumed in preparation of reports 
and comments. Finally, the public 
members of the National War La- 
kor Board recommended that no 
change be made in the 15 per cent 
allowance on the contention that 
take-home wages were large enough 
to absorb the increased cost of liv- 
ing, which admittedly was approxi- 
mately 30 per cent above the 1941 
base. 

The fact was admitted, however, 
that wage rates—the original basis 
upon which the Little Steel formula 
had been devised—had risen only 
19 per cent since January, 1941. 
The public members of the Board 
zsserted, however, that on the basis 
of modified take-home pay figures, 
the formula should not be altered. 
This shift from wage rates to earn- 
ings as the basis of determining the 
maladjustment between the cost of 
living and wages effectively pre- 
served the formula, but it also de- 
fined take-home pay as the yardstick 
by which wage increases should be 
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decreased or increased. The de- 
cision was an expedient one, but it 
was to cause more trouble when the 
war ended and take-home pay 
dropped abruptly. 

The failure of this attempt to 
modify the formula marked the final 
effort to inject realism into the 
wage policy of the Board. Approxi- 
mately one whole year had been 
spent in determining the merits of 
the petition. Intentionally or not, 
the inequities of the Little Steel 
formula were preserved for that 
period of time by long-drawn-out 
investigations, sheer inactivity and 
inertia. 

Interestingly enough, the postwar 
wage policy of President Truman, 
issued as Executive Order 9651 on 
October 30, 1945, allowed a 30 per 
cent increase for maladjustment be- 
tween wages and the cost of living. 
But the change had come too late; 
wages were heading downward. 

As the, War Labor Board ap- 








15 Years Ago in the 
FEDERATIONIST 


E ARE in a great national 
emergency. The first year of 

unemployment has lowered workers’ 
reserves and narrowed opportuni- 
ties for employment. Relief is 
urgently necessary for many. 

2 
CHRISTMAS is a practically uni- 
versal holiday. Throughout the 
whole world it brings a symbol of 
fellowship—a deep consciousness of 
the kinship of all peoples in the 
fundamentals of human experience. 
Christmas this year will dawn upon 
widespread want and suffering— 
the consequence of men’s inadequate 
understanding of the institutions 
which they themselves have created. 

aa 
ACCORDING to current reports, 
Germany leads the nations in unem- 
ployment (in proportion to popula- 
tion), Great Britain is second and 
the United States third. In Ger- 
many unemployment continued seri- 
ous during the summer months and 
showed an increase in the middle of 
July, when it is normally on the 
downward grade. The winter 
months are being contemplated with 
great anxiety by the Germans. 

e 
THERE ARE now not less than 
125,000 men and women out of jobs 
in the Philadelphia district. Be- 





proaches the end of its exisience ; 
bequeaths to the nation the } roble 
of adjusting wages to meet ai: ever 
rising cost of living. Since the goy 
ernment wage policy during the wa 
was to deny increases because take 
home pay was large, quite logically 
the wage-earners of America expect 
wage increases now that their take. 
home pay has shrunken. Today 
workers are earning the stabilized 
hourly rates of 1942 multiplied by 
the forty hours in their standard 
work week. The resulting wave offf 
strikes and general industrial unrest 
is the price America must pay forff 
the expedient choice made by the 
government during the period oj 
wartime wage regulation. 

There is indeed cause to regret 
profoundly that the record of the 
National War Labor Board should 
be marred by the result of its 
uncompromising stand against the 
adoption of a realistic modifica- 
tion of the Little Steel formula. 


tween 30,000 and 40,000 are work- 
ing short time. Organized labor is 
exerting every effort and influence 
to get the state and city govem- 
ments to start building construction. 
The Welfare Association is taxed to 
the limit in relieving the very urgent 
cases of want and poverty. 

e 
TIMES ARE very dull at Rutland, 
Vermont, and prospects are that 
there is a hard winter ahead for 
most workers. The Howe Scale 
Company has cut wages to 35 cents 
an hour. At Marlboro, Massachu- 
setts, nearly all industries are work- 
ing with less: than 50 per cent of 
the normal force. At Willimantic, 
Connecticut, the textile industry is 
on short time and much suffering is 
found among the textile workers. 

so 
WHAT HOPE do the countiess 
thousands camping on the ground, 
out of work, have of succor? When 
winter comes they cannot eat from 
the fields and sleep in the open. If 
this depression continues, then 
what? It will mean want, disease, 
robbery, much bloodshed. Our peo- 
ple are down, and the only agency 
that can lift them up now is our 
slow old United States government. 

- 
WORKERS’ INCOMES have not 
yet increased enough to buy indus- 
trv’s products. Even with all the 
progress we have made, the average 
wage-earner’s income in the United 
States in 1927 was only $23 a week. 
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c HOUSING TIMETABLES 


WASHINGTON TIMETABLE 


Housing Committee of the 
American Federation of Labor out- 
lines its postwar housing program 
for new and better homes for 
everyone and jobs for millions of 
construction workers. Program is 
approved by A. F. of L. Executive 
Council. 


A. F. of L. convention unani- 
mously adopts Labor’s Housing 
Program for Postwar America. 


Chairman Bates of A. F. of L. 
Heusing Committee presents this 
program to the U. S. Senate. 


A. F. of L. Housing Committee 
asks Senator Wagner to draft a 
comprehensive postwar housing 


bill. 


A. F. of L. again outlines 
Labor’s Housing Program in 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


Senators Wagner, Ellender and 
Taft introduce S. 1592, the “Gen- 
eral Housing Bill,” embodying the 
major proposals of the A. F. of L. 





Hearings on S. 1592 begin be- 
fore the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. Those who do 
not want slums wiped off the map 
of the United States say NO to 
S. 1592. Those who want homes 
and jobs for all will say a loud 
YES for S. 1592. The A. F. of L. 
presents a forceful case for labor’s 
housing program on December 4, 
1945. 


S. 1592 is passed. No one can 
foretell this date because when— 
and if—S. 1592 becomes the law 
of the land depends on YOU and 
how hard you will work to see 
that your Congress votes YES on 
S. 1592. 


A New and Better Home for You 














TODAY 














Tomorrow 




















ANY 
TIME 
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YOUR TIMETABLE 


Write your Senators to vote YES 
on S. 1592. Write Senators Wag- 
ner, Ellender and Taft supporting 
their bill. Write to members of 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee to report out S. 1592 
favorably and fast. Insist on pre- 
vailing wages on all FHA pro- 
grams. 


Be sure to attend next meeting 
of your union. If necessary, ask 
your officers to call a special meet- 
ing on the housing emergency. 
Have resolutions passed support- 
ing S. 1592. Make sure that these 
resolutions are sent to your Sen- 
ators, to members of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee 
and to your Congressmen. Insist 
on prevailing wages on all FHA 


programs, 


Urge your Central Labor Union 
to form a Housing Committee to 
enlist community-wide support of 
S. 1592. Ask that your C.L.U. 
Housing Committee call upon 
every union member in the com- 
munity to write to your Senators 
and Congressmen in support of 
S. 1592 so we can build a better 
America. Urge the C.L.U. to visit 
your local government officials to 
enlist their support im fighting 
for S. 1592. Insist on prevailing 
wages on all FHA programs. 


You need help—aup-to-date news 
on what's happening in Washing- 
ton, more specific information on 
how S. 1592 will help you, mate- 
rial to distribute. Write to your 
A. F. of L. Housing Committee, 
A. F. of L. Bldg., Washington 1, 
D. C. 


Moving vans come to take you 
te your new home. The date you 
can move to your new home de- 
pends on how fast and how hard 
you work to see that Congress 
votes YES on S. 1592. 








S. 1592 will— 


§ help provide for every family—rich or poor—a new and better 
home at a price it can afford. 

§ clean up your home town and rid it of slums and blighted neighbor- 
hoods. 

§ give millions of construction workers jobs building the homes we 
all need and want, and create millions of jobs in industry and trade. 














If Congress Votes YES on S. 1592 
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>The National Organization of 
Masters, Mates and Pilots made a 
clean sweep in a National Labor 
Relations Board election partici- 
pated in by mates employed on ships 


of the Wyandotte Transportation 
Company, Wyandotte, Mich. 


> Reconversion Director John W. 
Snyder, speaking in New York, 
took note of persistent reports that 
companies are deliberately holding 
up the flow of goods until next year, 
since the excess profits tax now in 
effect will be removed January 1. 


>The biennial convention of the 
United Automobile Workers, A. F. 
of L., urged a national law estab- 
lishing a 30-hour week, called for 
upward revision of wage rates, con- 
demned racial and religious bigotry 
and opposed compulsory military 
conscription. 


>The ending of subsidies and the 
subsequent lifting of price ceilings 
can be expected to cause increases 
of from 10 to 40 per cent in the 
prices of at least thirty-seven basic 
foods within the next six months, 
according to a federal government 
survey. 


WS DRIEE 


>The American Federation of La- 
bor will broadcast a’ weekly radio 
program over coast-to-coast net- 
works during the entire year of 
1946. During the first thirteen 
weeks of the new year the A. F. of L. 
will take over the “America United” 
program which it initiated over 
NBC in 1945. 


> Past President Harry W. Joel of 
the Central Labor Union of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., recently marked his 
eightieth birthday anniversary. A 
delegate since 1900, he never misses 
a meeting despite his advanced age. 
Mr. Joel is now serving as sergeant- 
at-arms. 


> Approval of a plan to end jurisdic- 
tional disputes within its own or- 
ganization has been announced by 
the executive board of the United 
Association of Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters. 


> Average weekly earnings in Great 
Britain increased 76 per cent be- 
tween October, 1938, and January, 
1945. Hourly and weekly earnings 
in January, 1945, were lowest in the 
clothing industry and highest in gov- 
ernmeut industrial establishments. 


\ New Frontier 


(Continued from Page 17) 


own experience with newspaper 
work and the helplessness of the 
employes in presenting their prob- 
lems when all the authority as to 
work policies rests in the employer. 

Another veteran wrote: 

“During the war years the settle- 
ment of disputes has by necessity 
been accomplished largely by the 
efforts of the federal government. 
As we get back to peacetime produc- 
tion, government assistance will 
probably be lessened and naturally 
the burden will again fall on those 
men who are selected by labor and 
management to clear up these issues. 
The field of labor relations, although 
comparatively new, will be of great 
importance to this country in its 
future prosperity. 

“As a citizen and veteran my in- 
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terest in our nation’s well-being has 
increased many-fold. I have begun 
to realize that our democracy and 
world leadership in industry can only 
exist if aided by cordial relations 
between employe and employer.” 

One of the women students 
started her very interesting letter 
with: 

“I have been raised in an almost 
completely working-class environ- 
ment, for not only my father but 
relatives and family friends alike be- 
long to this numerically powerful 
class. Thus, I came to realize at an 
early age the dreadful significance 
such vague terms as mass unemploy- 
ment, insecurity, inequality of op- 
portunity could have to a worker 
and his family.” 

An Army medical officer, now a 





> The 1946 Union Label and Indus. 
trial Exhibition will be held in S 
Louis from October 29 through 
November 2. National and inter. 
national unions are reserving space 
for booths in which they will dis. 
play union-made products. 







> Dan W. Tracy, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor and former president 
of the International Brotherhood oj 
Electrical Workers, is taking over 
administrative supervision of the 
Department. 


> Christmas employment that vio- 
lates child labor laws “‘is definitely 
not in the holiday spirit or tradi- 
tion,” Katharine F. Lenroot, chiej 
of the Children’s Bureau, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, told prospective 
employers of in-school youth. 


>The International Association of 
Machinists has been suspended for 
failure to pay per capita tax in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
constitution of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


> Clothing manufacturers are show- 
ing increasing interest in the label 
of the United Garment Workers. 


student in the School, wrote that in 
his duty in the neuro-psychiatric 
service in India, China and Africa, 
he had always come up against the 
economic and financial insecurity of 
the patient as the chief cause of feel- 
ings of incompetence. He feels, he 
said, that he “should learn what 





conditions caused these fears and 
insecurities.” 

These few comments by typical 
students suggest the serious and 
earnest interest of the entire group 
in this new educational experiment. 

With the already demonstrated 
support of labor, industrial and gov- 
ernmental leaders throughout the 
state, with a teaching and adminis- 
trative staff dedicated to the promo- 
tion of the ideas inherent in the 
formation of the program, and with 
a group of enthusiastic students, this 
new School opens auspiciously. The 
challenge in, this vital venture 15 
recognized and accepted by all con- 





cerned. 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


Tovland Takes Over 


OYLAND was in a state of 

havoc. Never in all the years 
had Santa Claus been as upset and 
distraught as he was now. He was 
a temperamental old soul at times. 
He admitted it himself, but as a 
general rule everything went along 
smoothly, especially at the peak of 
the rush season when every gnome 
and elf and Christmas fairy was 
busy. There never was time for 
dissension or dispute. But this year, 
oh, this year, Santa was quite be- 
side himself. 

No doubt you wonder what had 
happened. Santa himself couldn't 
understand why it had happened to 
him. Nevertheless, the fact re- 
mained that he had heard terrible 
things said about himself and his 
Helpers. He had heard that some 
of the Earth-Children didn’t believe 
in him any more, and he was sick 
at heart. 

“He moped all day,” the fairy in 
charge of artificial snow said. 

“And he didn’t sleep well last 
night,” said the elf who spun angel’s 
hair for the tree ornaments. 

“IT know,” said Petey Gnome. 
“He didn’t touch his breakfast, 
either. And he almost took my 
head off when I asked for more 
bell polish!” 

Petey was in full authority over 
sleigh-bells. 

“He’s just not himself,” sighed 
Twinkle, as she poised on a bauble 
of spun glass. “And no wonder. I 
was told once by my mother that 
when-the children lose the spirit of 
Christmas, Santa gets a pain. That 
is why we should make Christmas 
so wonderful for children, so they'll 
believe and Santa Claus won’t ache.” 

“Sh-h-h!” cautioned Twink. 
“Here he comes now.” She busied 
around putting bright spots on the 
baubles to make them shine. 

Petey, to show he was working 
industriously, jingled the bells. 

“Stop that jangle,” growled Santa. 
“My innards hurt. So much work 
and I’m not up to it.” 

“We'll help you,” said Twink. 

“T don’t need the help,” grumbled 





“The ones who need it are 
If they could just 
hang on to their belief in me I’d be 


Santa. 
the little ones. 


all right. I know I have had to go 
slow the last few years, and to some 
Christmas didn’t seem to be so 
much, but if they'll only give me a 
chance to show them— Oh, oh!” 
he moaned. “Another one seems to 
have lost faith.” And Santa had to 
go home and to bed. 

Toyland was at a loss to know 
what to do. Petey jingled the bells 
.and called all the Helpers to a meet- 
ing in the Hall of Dolls. 

“We have to save the situation,” 
he said. “Are there any sugges- 
tions ?” 

“Yes, we have one to make,” 
called the Snowflakes. “Let us go 
down and spread a soft blanket. 
Maybe our shining whiteness will 
help.” 

“Fine!” shouted the others. 

“Start at once,” directed Petey. 

The Snowflakes put on their love- 
liest jewels and dropped to Earth. 

“Let us show our bright berries,” 
called Holly. “We make people 
think of Christmas.” 

“Go at once!” shouted the others. 
“Show the people.” 

“Let us start now and leave 
gifts,” said the Reindeer as they 
stood by the sleigh. 

“Not yet ; no, not yet,” said Petey. 
“Gifts alone don’t make Christmas!” 

Twinkle asked for attention. 

“T have just come from his house,” 
he said. “He is resting, is Santa.” 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


“Perhaps the Snowflakes and 
Holly have helped already,” said 
Tinsel, the small elf. 

“While Santa is sleeping let us 
all work with a will,” suggested 
Twink. 

“Yes, let’s show him we love him 
by doing all we can to make Christ- 
mas,” said Petey. 

As the snow fell the boys and 
girls began to feel more like Christ- 
mas. As the winter snows drove 
the birds south they carried the 
story of Christmas as messengers of 
the Snowflakes. Holly wreaths were 
put up and poinsettias unfurled 
their red blossoms. 

“It’s beginning to feel like Christ- 
mas,” was heard on all sides. 

Soon the Earth people began 
thinking of giving tokens of love to 
each other. Soon faces were lighted 
with kindness and cheer. 

In Toyland dear Santa awoke 
from his sleeping. 

“My pain is all gone,” he shouted. 
in gladness. “Come, let us work. 
Let us banish all sadness!” 

With surprise he noted the work 
of his Helpers. “I declare, you’ve 
done an excellent job of it,” he com- 
mended them. “There are toys, 
dolls and candies, and useful gifts, 
too. Are my reindeer well watered 
and fed for their journey ?” 

“Yes,” answered Petey, as he 
fastened the bells. “Everything’s 
ready.” 

So with a last rush of packing, a 
quick look around for any forgotten 
parcels, Santa jumped in his sleigh. 

“Now is the time!” he cried. “I 
shall start on my way.” 

So with joy in his heart and good- 
will overflowing, old Santa once 
more took his trip ’round the world. 
In places of sadness and grave deso- 
lation he left some warm comfort 
and gave consolation. In all the 
swift rush of the night he sped by, 
leaving joy and sweet blessings and 
this happy cry: 

It is Christmas, rejoice. 

Peaceful Christmas, rejoice. 


Merry Christmas, bright Christmas. 
Let it ring out. Rejoice. 









































